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... tailored to the needs of the 


HUNGRY TEENS! 
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*Based on menu typical of American food habits 
which provides all National Research Council rec- 
ommended dietary allowances for individuals 
in this age group and includes dairy foods 
at level recommended in copy. 


The presence of this seal ind 

that all nutrition statements in 
the advertisement have 

found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of t 
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Just giving the hungry teen-ager 
enough food to satisfy his or her appe- 
tite won’t necessarily satisfy nutri- 
tional needs as well—the diet must 
supply all the nutrients required for 
this period of rapid development. 

Greater independence in choice of 
foods begins at this age. Emotional 
changes occur. Physical growth is 
rapid, and activity is intensified. 
Faulty food fads and poor eating habits 
should be guarded against. 

Physical growth of the adolescent 
means rapid growth of the long bones 
with greatly increased storage of cal- 
cium and other minerals.! The amount 
of protein deposited in muscle and 
other soft tissues is also increased. 

Growth always requires energy, most 
economically supplied by fat and car- 
bohydrate. Minerals and vitamins are 
essential to the utilization of energy 


‘}and to the growth processes. For in- 


stance, thiamine is essential to metabo- 
lism of carbohydrates ...vitamin D 
is essential to normal calcification of 
bone. 

The chart shows how the protective 
foods can be combined to meet the 
nutritional needs of teen-age growth. 
Dairy foods are our best source of 
calcium and riboflavin... provide gen- 
erous quantities of high quality pro- 
tein ...contribute fat and carbohy- 
drate in a form not available from 
other foods. ..supply important quan- 
tities of pre-formed vitamin A and of 
thiamine ...and other essential nu- 
trients as well. 

One to one and one-half quarts of 
milk, or its equivalent in other dairy 
foods _cheese, icecream and butter—are 
recommended for inclusion in the daily 
diet of the rapidly growing teen-ager. 


Stearns, G. The human requirement of 
calcium, phosphorus, and magnesium. J. 


(\\ Am. Med. Assn. 142:478, (Feb.) 1950. 





Since 1915 the Natienal 
Dairy Council, a non-profit 
organization, has been de- 
voted to nutrition research 
and education to extend the 
use of dairy products. 











Helps in planning 
health and hygiene topics- 


FREE STUDENT FOLDERS! 


Colorful and interesting folders, writ- 
ten in non-technical terms, relate health 
and hygiene rules to the student’s daily 
living habits. 


£A 
Tors BAD BR 
wr Kune BACTERIA 


FREE 
WALL CHART! 


Bacteria and your 

health... how are they 

related? This chart on 

your bulletin board will 

help you present scien- " 
re . | wow # 
tific data in easily un- i awrisertic 
ee . . i were 
derstandable, pictorial 

iorm. 


INTERESTING AND DIFFERENT rn 
CLASSROOM MATERIAL! 


As a Home Economics teacher you are especially qualified to interest and 
influence students in matters pertaining to family health. It’s easy to plan 
a single lesson or to carry out comprehensive class projects with the aid of 
the folders and charts contained in the LAMBERT CARE KIT. You will find 
these classroom aids practical and useful in planning and teaching health 
and hygiene. Mail coupon on page 44-T for your free CARE KIT, today. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


the most widely used antiseptic in the world 
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Free teaching aids 


TO MAKE CLASSWORK EASIER 


Since coal touches nearly every phase of daily life, these 
carefully planned bituminous coal teaching aids offer fresh 
and fascinating approaches to a number of classroom sub- 
jects. Select those that you feel might benefit your students 


and write for specimen copies today. 


tele) 4h a8) 


1. “The Genie Story’’—for all grades—tells in colorful cartoon strip 
form how a boy is shown the wonders of coal by a Genie. 


2. The Bituminous Coal Story’’—for upper grades—tells about 
coal’s origin, history, production, uses and future uses. Illustrated 
im ¢ 

3. ‘Class Report’’—for intermediate grades—planned as a series of 
typical pupil reports about coal and its use in everyday life. 

4. “The Beginnings of Coal’’—illustrated desc ription of coal’s 


origin, 


r 


CHARTS, MAPS, PLAYS 


5. “Map of Coal Areas in the United States’’—a 9” x 16” color 


map of coal areas and a listing of our nation s coal reserves and 


| produc tion. 


6. ‘Cutaway View of an Underground Mine’’—a 12” x 18” chart 
in three colors showing the workings of an underground mine 


with des« riptions of modern mining machinery. 


7. “A Miracle of Modern Chemistry’’—a color chart showing im- 


portant chemical derivatives and products of bituminous coal 


8. ‘Old King Coal Reigns Here’’—a play for the lower grades, 


dramatizing coal as one of nature’s great gifts to man. 
9. “Powering America’s Progress” —16-mm., color, sound film 25 
mins. long. Shows how coal is mined and used. Hailed as one of 


the finest industrial films ever produced. 


10. ‘The Magic of Coal’’—16-mm., black and white, sound 


film 18 mins. long. Shows how coal is mined and used. cs es cs cs ee ee ee we ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


11. “Underground Adventure’’—16-mm., black and white, 
sound film 12 mins. long. A fascinating trip by boys 


through a coal mine. 


12. Three Strip Films—’’Coal Mining: The Story of Buried 
Sunlight” in 29 brilliant full-color pictures. ‘Coal... 
Where We Find It and How We Mine It” and “The 
Power of Coal’’—both in black and white. Obtainable 


Name ~~ 


Position or Grade 
Schoo 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 7 . innieneneinni 
A Department of National Coal Association ress— ___ 
ty 
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| 
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at nominal cost. | 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Bituminous Coal Institute 
Educational Division 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Zom 


Please send me information on the teac hing aids numbered 


State 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





How Tax Bill 
Helps Retired 


Benefits 
pocketbook flow from the re- 
vised tax bill passed by Con- 


gress and signed by President 
Eisenhower. Major gains apply 
to retirement incom« 

Teachers under 65 ind 


without dependents, whose re 
tirement income is $1,000 a year 
had to pay a $60 tax. Now they 
will pay no tax at all. ( Neither 
will those over 65 


$1.600 a 


Teachers under 
retirement income 
vear had to pay $168 tax. Now 
they will pay no tax at all 
Teachers over 65 had to pay 


a tax of $48—which sum of 
course they will save nov 


Teachers under 65. whose 
retirement income is $2,200 had 
to pay a tax of $276. Now they 
will pay a tax of $36—saving 


$240. Teachers over 65 had to 
pay a tax of $156. Now 
will pay no tax at all 

under 65 whose 
$2.800 


Teachers 
retirement income is 
had to pay a tax of $384, Now 
they will pay $144, saving 
$240. Teachers over 65 had to 
pay $264, wil! now pay $24 
saving $240 


Security Benefits Up 


Under the new provisions of 
the revised Social Security Act 
the retired can receive up to 
$108.50 a month; 
family benefit, $200 a month. 

Teachers under state retire- 
ment programs can by majority 
vote elect to be covered by 


security ut 


maximum 


Federal social 

there is fear that some state 
legislatures will dump _ their 
present retirement programs to 
shift burden to the Federal 
system. NEA 


groups in asking for safeguards 


joined ther 


> | a 
It’s a Fact 
Big cities (100,000 up 
spend an average of $274.17 
per pupil. That's $1.50 per 
day. Those 25,000 to 100,000 
spend $250.82—$1.39 per day 
* 


Highest qualified state ele 
mentary teacher groups in U.S 
are Arizona and the Negro 
teachers of North Carolina 
Both 98% bac he lor’s de gree 
National average—65.89% 


to the eacher s 





4 desk pad that becomes 





Uteqe thes bomes © 


by che hedsans 


ee 


handy translucent screen tor 


showing filmstrips; window shades that really darken when you 
want to show a film; blackboards that are reversible, demountable 


and vari-colored—thes« 


are among the features of the demonstra- 


tion model classroom viewed by thousands at Madison Square 


Garden during the 


of professors A. J. Foy Cross and Irene F 
display at New York University 


NEA convention in New York 


Brain child 
Cypher, it is now on 


The classroom has two areas—a 


main classroom and a conference-work area with storage cabinets 


fables—trianguiar, L-shaped 


Equipme nt 


ind overhead 


includes 


et illow for 
[V, radio, projectors—film 


varied groups 


strip, opaque 


tape recorders and playbacks 


Congress Hears Plea for School Building 


Efforts to obtain $560,000,000 
Federal aid for urgently needed 


construction failed in the 


school 
last days of Congress 
Oue stioned on the 


tration’s views, President Eisen- 


\ dminis- 


hower referred reporters to 
Mrs. Hobby, Health, Educa- 
tion ind Welfare secretary. 


She continued cool to the pro- 
posal. Her arguments: State 
legislatures can remove the 
blocks to funds for 


new schools Fed- 
eral grants for roads will leave 


adequate 
Increased 


st ite S more money tor schools. 
The $125,000,000 voted for 
Federally-attected 


emergency 


sch ols In 
ireas will r¢ lieve 


situations. State and national 


conterences should precede 
Federal action 
Columnist Roscoe Drum- 


mond wrote: “Every year we 


( lassrooms 


are falling 67,000 





need—two 
every 15 


behind the 


shorter 


furthe: 
classrooms 
minutes of every lay 

least 700,000 publ& school stu- 
dents this year were forced to 
attend school only half-time . 
Che states simply haven't the 


Tesources 


Houses Into Schools 
CENTEREACH, L. I—There 
room last year in the 
five-classroom school for 175 
children. This year 435. will 
knock at the door. But a new 
Frantic, the 


wasn t 


bond Issue tailed 
board of education appealed to 
new housing development build- 
ers: “Let us lease new houses 
Seven 


builders expressed interest 


under construction 


NEA Asks $3,600 Up 


NEW YORK: Raising its salary 
sights, NEA resolutions asked 
$3.600 for beginning teachers 
with bachelor’s degree: $8,200 
for master’s degree teachers 
with 15 years experience. (N.B. 
XY tew Long Island school SYS- 
tems upped their maximums to 
$8,500. ) 

Pres. Harold C. McClellan de- 
clared that the National Assn. 
of Mfrs. “wants better schools 
and better-paid teachers.’ 


| 


Schools Bid 
For Teachers 
Coileges Can Supply Only 
One for Every Two Jobs 
School boards are bidding 
tor teachers.” said the high 


school principal. “Salary sched- 
becoming a floor, not 


ules are 
a ceiling.’ 

The bidding promises to go 
higher as enrollments rise and 
teacher supply drops. Latest re- 
port on “Teacher Supply and 
Demand” (NEA highlights 
the growing shortage of high 
school teachers 

High 
new teachers 
as the year begins. Not trans- 


schools need 47,500 


(13.6 per cent) 


fers—new teachers. This vear 
colleges graduated 50,624 quali- 
fied to teach high school. BUT 
only one of every two gradu- 
ates qualified actually enters 
teaching (53.3%) 

Of those prepared to teach 
English 43.1% of men, 71.7% 
women actually signed up; of 
social studies majors only 40.34% 
men, 51.3% women signed. 


Adds the NEA report: “Since 


it is known that the present 
junior and sophomore college 
classes are smaller than the 


classes, it follows 
that 1955 and 1956 will see 
even fewer qualified — high 
school teaching candidates . . 

Meanwhile, of course, the high 
enrollment will have 
substantial num- 


preceding 


MC hool 
grown by 


bers 


Segregation Action 

By Oct. 1 the U. S. Supreme 
Court expects to receive an- 
swers to two questions pro- 
pounded in its history-making 
decision on segregation. It 
asked states: 

1. Should the Court 
admission ot Negro children to 
schools of their choice or should 
it “exercise its powers for a 

? 


order 


gradual adjustment : 
2. Should the Court 
special decrees or return the 
problem of decree making to 
lower courts to “put into effect 
the will of the high tribunal’’? 
Thus, having ruled for non- 
segregation the Supreme Court 
allowed for time and flexibility. 
Border regions did not wait 
Washington, D. C., Baltimor: 
St. Louis, and other citi 


moved to desegiegate 


write 














A giant in Anerican reference works 


Lhe Encyclopedia 
| WERICANA 


30) sreat volumes 


The AMERICANA has long been world-famous 
as an authoritative reference work . . . an outstanding 
treasury of readable and reliable information, 
comprehensive in treatment and concise in its 
presentation ...a giant in its field. 


Today’s AMERICANA is the result of years of 
intensive revision under an objective and 
imaginative editorial policy. It is a giant of 30 
great volumes, 27 million words, profusely 
illustrated and clearly written to be 
understandable to students, teachers and 


general readers. 


Teachers and librarians will be 
interested in the thousands of new 
articles on subjects of scholarly 
and popular interest, for example: 


x An outstanding new article on the 
United States, 268 pages. 

* A new illustrated series of 15 articles 
on Plants and Plant Science, 56 pages. 


* New articles on Africa, Asia, Korea, 


Mexico, American Art, Spain, 








Celtic Literature, Biography, 
and many other important subjects. 


I FREE Booklet ST 
Americana Corporation 
School and Library Division 
2 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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TEACHING THE “GIFTED” 


Seminars 
By Marian Zollinger and Mrs. 


Give us more articles on education 
for the gifted, said our advisors at the 
last annual meeting. When Marian 
Zollinger told about the Portland, Ore 
gon, program, we asked for details 
Miss Zollinger is city-wide supervisoi 
of language arts and advisory board 
member for Practical English. A grad 
uate of Reed College, she received an 
M.A. in English from the University 
of Washington and has taught at all 
levels through college 

Of her collaborator Miss Zollinge: 
writes, “Mrs VM uirde n taught a sophe 
more English seminar last year at Grant 
High School and she has been attend 
ing the workshop at Reed College un 
der Dr. Donald MacRae, literature pro 


fessor.” 


EACHING a seminal S an exciting 


privilege and a great responsibility 
As we use the term in Portland hig] 
schools, a seminar is a special kind of 


ee 
class created to challenge 


of exceptional ability Such lasses 


have been established experiment 
in English, social studies 

science, and mathema 
at each grade level above 
the freshman vear, They 
have resulted in challeng 


ing not only the studer 

but the teachers and com 

munity as well. 
With an enrollment se] 


dom over 15, a seminat 


composed of an intellect 

ally homogeneous grou] 
that shares a common field 
of interest. The natur 


the subject matter offers far more than 
is possible in a regular class. For ex 
ample, one sophomore English semir 
read with enjoyment and a high degree 
of comprehension the works of 
writers as Homer, Sophocles, Plat 
Machiavelli, Montaign ind Ba 
The list is incomplete, but it indicates 


that second year high school students 
of superior ability are capable of a 
maturity of thought which should be 


encouraged. They respond to the op 





MARIAN ZOLLINGER 


Encouragement alone isn’t enough... 


Marjorie Muirden 


portunity for free intellectual exchange, 
and their animated discussions show 
keen insights and perceptions. They 
delight in the remarkable thing that 
is language and can appreciate alike 
the careful argument of logic or the 


beauty and symbolism of metaphor. 
They exhibit intense likes and dislikes 
but more important, they can defend 
their feelings with sound reasons. 
Enrollment in a seminar is carefully 


ontrolled. Procedures vary somewhat 


from school to school as a result of 
general pat 


tern is nearly the same. The screening 


faculty planning, but th 


process includes teacher recommenda- 
tions and evaluations, I.Q. scores and 
other test ratings, counselors’ records 
scholarship and school citizenship, pat 
ent and child questionnaires, and in 
dividual Only after a 
thorough objective and subjective study 
f each individual has been made, is 


1 tentative list of candidates for special 


interviews 


classes prepared, The dete rmining tac 
interview in 


tor in enrollment is the 
which student and counselor discuss 
the kinds of seminars of 
tered. The student is asked 
to make 


garding one OI 


his decision re 
possibly 
two such classes, depend- 
ing on his fields of interest 
and the demands of his 
total high school program. 
Participation, therefore, is 
on a voluntary basis, thus 
making the selectivity re 
semble that which operates 
_ 


in advances language Or 


mathematics classes Ol 
uut-of-school activities 
, 
To ofter the kind of guidance an 


l 
the teacher 


I iglis] seminal demands 
must develop skill in asking thought- 
provoking Interpretation 
ist be based on the text of the se- 
but it is im- 
portant that the students be 
complete freedom of expression as long 
as they are thoughtful and sincere. 
Important too is the use of such 


’ 
ocal opportunities as inviting college 


questions 


lection being studied 
allowed 


professors to class or attending stage 
plays. Basically the seminar teaches 
must hold a sincere respect for each 
student—for what he is and mav be 
come. And he must also retain the 
spirit of a student himself, continually 
studving in his field. 

In the Portland program, those who 
expect to teach an English semina) 
consider it a »art of their preparation 
to attend a summer workshop under 
a literature professor, studving specific 
literary works and discuss plans and 
materials for the coming veai 

An informal survey to evaluate the 
effect of the seminar plan on the par- 
ticipants and on the school as a whole 
ndicates that most seminar students 
vork harder, learn more. and like thei: 
seminars better than regular classes 
Consistently they express the feeling 


that seminars meet their educational 
needs, and establish a firm basis for a 
sound liberal education 

Occasionally parents object to cer 


t literature: but they 


tain selections 
ill approve the aims and methods Or 
the seminars, express appreciation ol 
the opportunities provided, and say 


they want the plan continued 


New Interests Stimulated 
As the 


faculty members is stimulated by par 


interchange of ideas among 


ticipation, observation and _ criticism, 
| Books pul 


chased for seminar use find their way 


1e whole school profits 


t 
into other classes, Sometimes a student 
who has friends in a seminat ap 
proaches his own teacher with ques 
books — that 
seemed bevond his interest and ca 
Many 
is a renewed and growing 
attainment and 


tions about previously 


pacity. faculty members feel 


1 
hat there 


respect for icademic 


; 


in uplift in academic standards for stu 
dents above average in ability 

High school seminars are a part of 

a larger plan being developed to meet 

the needs of gifted children. The pro- 

gram, co-sponscred by the Portland 

Public Schools and Reed College, was 
Continued on page 16-1 











STUDENT 


...a challenge is needed 


7 Classroom Aims 


By Harold M. Long 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) H.S., 


HINK more about means whereby 

the gifted child can be given 
special opportunities,” Grayson Kirk, 
president of Columbia University, told 
the NEA in June. “Unless able men 
ead us, unable men will.” 

Speaking on “The Teaching of Ex 
eption Children” at the Buffalo 
NCSS meeting last fall, G. Lester 

le ft the University of Buffalo 


some specifics” for teaching ex- 





ceptional children within the frame- 
vork of “good” teaching. I have taken 
the liberty of borrowing certain of 
Dr. Anderson's specifics and offer them 
cunguaell 
1) Know the children. The teacher 
should ttempt to discover the po 
tential of each student. In vour class 
m tl pening dav of school, do you 
ll for a short self-identification report 
from each student? Here is a “quickie” 
qui orm that can—and_ should 
become the basis for an interview. 
2) Adapt teaching objectives to 
} ld. Don’t delay the progress of 
i class when you correct the 
spelling or reading debilities of the 
fe Let each student, with vour help, 
Name Age 
Address Phone 
Physical or health handicaps 
Occupation of parents. .......... 
Number in Family steenrees 
School subjects this year 


Subject(s 
Part-time 


Hobbies 


School cl 


After high school, what 


List your 





in which you do best 
Pe ee ee eee ee 
gen or GS. js es ck kaw ce tke 


study hall hours 

















set for himself new achievement stand- 
ards to enlarge his vocabulary and 
broaden his reading interests. Weekly 
progress reports, student-written, help 
student and teacher estimate growth 
The best student’s 
measurement of his own growth. Each 
child is unique. The concept of a “nor- 
mal” child, Aaderson says, is an illusion. 

(3) Arrange ascending levels of 
learning experiences. Plan, according 
to student potential, for achievement 
Don’t 
week 


grades are the 


of increasing scope and depth 
tolerate uniform performance 
after week, Some 
ing oral reports repeatedly. Progress 
might be, instead, from “floor talks” to 
committee reports, to talks in assembly, 
radio 


students enjoy giv 


or tape recordings for local 
broadcasts. One student or one group 
can begin a study of the economics 
of farm procuction at a higher level 
of difficulty than the remainder of the 
class concerned with definitions and 
concepts of agricultural history. For 
an illustration of this see chapter seven 
in Handbook for Social Studies Teach 
ing, by the Association of Social Studies 
Teachers of the City of New York. 
(Republic Book Co., 115 E. 53rd St., 
N. Y. C., $3.50) 

(4) Recognize that 
utility. In schools 


homogeneous 
grouping has some 
large enough to have more than one 
division can often be 
according to I.Q., 


class section, 
made on two levels 
reading scores and teacher judgment. 
Yet even when a class is divided in this 
manner, or whether it is not, ability 
levels will be recognized and should 
be provided for. Elementary teachers 
of reading have long demonstrated the 
success of this procedure. A class of 
30 in a primary grade may be observed 
in five or six groups, some reading 
orally from primers, some silently from 
supplementary readers, still others from 
magazines of their own choice. Each 
reader tends to find his own level. In 
adapting this method to high school 
social studies classes, teachers will find 
a useful tool in Social Understanding 
Through Literature (Bulletin 28, March 
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1954, NCSS, 1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C., $1.25). This is an 


annotated bibliography, listing seven 
lit 


categories by topics, showing how 
erature can be used in teaching the 
social studies 

(5) Provide motivation through flex 
ible curricula. The term “flexible cur 
means more than offering a 


varietv of courses in a school. It means 


ricula” 


also, allowing for individual] interests 
and achievements within a given course 
The teacher can offer a wide range ot 
learning activities, some required, som 
elective. You can begin with the di 
rective, “Read the textbook to see if 
the author discusses the place of women 
in colonial society,” then encourage 
those who may want to (a) draw a 


graph of the number of immigrants 
to America in each century, (b) draw 
a cartoon representing opportunities 
found in America, (« 


recordings) on the history of folk songs 


report with 


in America, (d) lead a discussion on a 
movie or filmstrip, (e) display a stamp 
collection illustrating events related to 
a given topic, (f) compare two text 
books for their viewpoints on, say, the 
importance of colonial history 

If a student finds no motivation in 
these, let him offer for approval an al 
ternative. Evaluation, or testing, can b 
flexible, too. If objectives have been 
stated and agreed upon at the outset 
students may well be asked to pr 
pare their own tests at the conclusion 
of a unit or topic. If you want to com 
pare your course of study with others 
you will find helpful the “Curriculum 
Series” of the NCSS. See 
Social Studies for Young Adolescents 
(Grades 7, 8, 9) bv Julian (¢ Aldrich 
($1.50)-and Social Studies in the Senio 
High School by Eunice Johns ($2). 

(6) Introduce a variety of teaching 


procedures The list of 


especi lly 


activities sug 
gested in number five offers a sound 
way to vary class routine Experience 
has shown that there is no “one best 
method of teaching. Even the stand 
ard “assign - study - recite - review - test” 


Continued on page 16-1 





EDUCATIONAL 
AMNESIA 


A common student disease you can cure 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING, A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


wed summer the 
strange story f 
been found wandering 
near an eastern city. When 

he was asked: Who are 

have you been? Wher 

“T don't know,” 

pitiful individual 

amnesia. 

In our high schools 
sands of young people wl 
inz from educational amnesia. 1 
order is so prevalent that n 
entirely free from it. What are its sym 
toms? 

Do your pupils know thei 
and special talents? Do they 
sonal opinions and s 
that thev have chosen of their 
will? Do 
“know themselves’? If not, 
amnesia has its hold ipon them 

To make the applicatio1 
consider your pupils it 
are now teaching—Er 


have per- 
tandards of value 
wn tree 
thev. in the classic sense, 


edu imon il 


more pointed 
lasses you 
social stud 
1 


ies. mathematics or what have vou. Do 


thev know where they have been edu 
cationally? In short, do they ki 
thev know? At this point 
“You should see wha 
youngsters don’t know!’ 
too eager to claim tl 
who have worked wit] 
earlier have failed to give 
understanding of where the 
Before you become 
ever, ask yourself the 
Do your pupils know 
going in your classes? If you 
ask them tomorrow to tell you 
they expect to learn during the rest of 
the year could they give intelligent an 
swers? Could they tell 


too smug how- 


third 


where thev are 


que stion 


should 


what 


vou what values 

















they expect to get from your teaching? 
Could they describe in some detail the 
skills they will develop, the understand- 
ing of principles they will acquire, the 
vork they 

knowledge they will gain? Could they, 
you 


habits will strengthen, the 


in a clear and orderly way, tell 


vhere they are your course 
ind how they will be better when they 
arrived? If 


prospects for the malady of educational 


going In 


have 


not, they are prime 
imnesia 

It is your responsibility to make sure 
that they don’t 
do a better job than some of your pu- 
pils’ earlier teachers, they will continue 


succumb. Unless vou 


to wander aimlessly along the paths of 
meek docility 
to your instructions and acquiring little 
that independence that is the mark 


learning, responding with 


] 
of the well-educated person 


There Is a Remedy 


the corrective for edu- 
cational amnesia is known. It is found 
The pupil who 
that he 


more 


Fortunately 
In one word purpose. 


is working toward purposes 


clearly understands works harder 
intelligently and willingly than 
the one who is merely working because 


And if he kuows what his 


more 


he is told to. 
purposes are while he is traveling along 
the Way toward an education, he will 
later know where he has The 
effects of his education will persist 
What can you do next 
week and during the rest of the year 
to help your pupils gain a better under- 


been. 


tomorrow, 


standing of the purposes toward which 
they should work? Here are a few sug- 
gestions, based on what other teachers 
who have recognized this problem have 


done. 


(1) Consider carefully the purposes 
of your work in terms of the differences 
you intend to make in your pupils 


The mere covering of subject matter 
is never an adequate purpose. Covering 
it for what? Unless you can see clearly 
that your pupils will be better in some 
way for studving a unit, don’t teach it. 
Teaching things that don’t really make 
a difference in the lives of pupils is the 
greatest single source of waste in ow 
schools. Think in terms such as these: 
Attitudes I want to develop. Principles 
and velationships I w:nt my pupils to 
understand. Skills and habits I want to 
develop and strengthen. In deciding 
what is most important the Golden Rule 
stated by Professor Thomas Briggs will 
serve as a useful guide: “The first duty 
of the school is to teach pupils to do 
better the 
likely to do anyway.” 
stantly the kind of lives your pupils are 
likely to lead, then use your best judg 
what they 
don’t. Follow the 
throw it 
knowing 


desirable things thev are 


Consider con- 


ment in deciding need to 
learn and what they 


“When 


Unless vou are 


in doubt, out.” 
definite in 


where you are going, youl pupils can- 


rule, 


not possibly be. 


(2) Take as much time as necessary 
early in the year to talk with your pu 
pils about their purposes and to plan 
the work of the year with them. 


One of the best social studies teach- 
ers I have known commonly took at 
least two weeks to explain to her pupils 
what a social or economic problem is, 
how one should be defined and studied, 
what materials would be needed and 
how they should be used, and what 

(Continued on page 17-T) 





Do any of your students 


have an overweight problem? 


As a teacher you know the social and 
health problems that confront the “‘fat”’ 
boy or girl! These problems often reach 
their peak during high school years. The 
overweight youngster feels left out of 
activities and sometimes gets into trouble 
because of this feeling. Another danger is 
that harmful “‘fad diets’? may impair the 
health of those who try them. Here are 
some suggested ways that you can help 
your students avoid these dangers. 


1. Remind your pupils that expert 
medical advice should be sought by 
anyone thinking of reducing. This re- 
minder will be helpful to your whole 
class. Even those who have no reason 
to diet now may feel when they get 
older and possibly heavier that they 
should. If they do, it’s important that 
they diet sensibly. So emphasize to your 
entire class that the right way to diet 


is under a doctor’s care. 


2. Call your students’ attention to this ad. In the Hu» 
regular students’ section of this magazine there's an ad 
directed to teen-age girls who may be following dangerous 

‘‘fad diets’’. It probably would help all your pupils to read 

this ad. You can bring it up in class discussion or ask some 

of them to report on it for the class. Either way you can 

check to make sure they get all the facts right. 


program —the American Bakers offer free a thirty-page 
Go 
the American Medical Associa- 


=< 
EN 3. Free booklet on reducing. For those of your pupils who 
‘*Eat and Grow Slim’’. The statements on nutrition 
Lui \ | , 
S WA J tion. Write for free copies to 
American Bakers Association, 20 


want more information on a common sense weight reduction 
3 N) 
HN\ } 
N/ « booklet 
] \ contained in this booklet have been accepted as accurate by 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. Bakers o 
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SELECT YOUR 16mm 
FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS FROM... 


5 Years of Winners 


eference olf 


filmsti ps 


To give you a fingertip 1 
the best available in films and 
on social studies, English, and a host of 
other topics, the editors f Scholastic 
Teacher present the award 
lected by our audio-visual 
the past five years 

Titles marked ° in 
ticularly good for auditorium use 
suitable for use in more than one 
gory are followed by ilternate 
gories in parentheses. Addresses of the 
films’ suppliers are listed in the “Wher 
to Find It” section on page 32-T of tl 
issue. FS stands for filmstrip 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Citizen Participates 
(citizenship ) 

Adventure in Telezonia, AT&1 

American Cowboy, Ford 

American Government—FS, McGraw-Hil 

American Revolution, EB! 

American Road, Ford 

And Then There Were Four, Socor 
Vacuum ( Safety 

Arizona and Its Natural Res 
of Mines; Phelps Dodge 

Arts and Crafts of the Southwest Indians, 
Santa Fe 

Baltimore Plan, EBI 

Basic Economics Series—FS 

Booker T. Washington, EB! 

Causes of the American Revoluti 
Heritage 

Children of Early America—FS 
America 

Children of Latin America—FS 
America 

Children of the Orient 

Conservation Is Everybody's 
Popular Science 

Dark Continent Awakens—FS, N. Y. Time 

Daybreak in Udi, B. 1. S 

Due Process of Law Denied, TFC 

18th Century England—FS, Life 

Etiquette Series No. II—FS, McGraw-Hill 
(Guidance, Family Living 

Fallen Eagle, P. Lorillard-Alan Shilin 

Farmers of India, United World 

Farming in South China, United World 

For Some Must Watch, Institute Life 
Insurance 

Great Explorers II—FS, Young America 

Great Explorers of América—FS, SVE 

Giant of the North, P. Lorillard-Alan Shilin 

Heritage of the Maya—FS, Life 

History of the American Negro—FS 
rent History Films 

It Takes Everybody to Build This Land, 
EBF 

Japanese Family, International Film Foun- 
dation 

Machine Power Means Plenty—FS, Mc- 
Graw-Hill; 20th Century Fund 

Maps and Their Meaning, A 


winners 


rces, Bureau 


mom s) 


EBF 


FS. Young America 
Business—FS 


Cur- 


idemys 


Mapstrips—FS, Jam Handy 
Masks of North 
NFBC (Art, English) 
Mount Vernon in Virginia, 
Neu spaper Story EBF 
Opportunity U. S. A., 

Economics ) 
Oklahoma and Its Natu 
Bureau of Mines-Sinclaiz 
People Along the Mississippi, EBI 
Petroleum in Today's Living—FS, 
can Petroleum Institute 
Popular Sovereignty U. S. A.—FS 


America’s Progres 


American Indians—FS, 


McGraw-Hill 


nt Bankers 


Investme 


, 
Resources 


Ameri- 


Heritage 

Powering Bituminous 
Coal 

Prehistoric Life—FS 

Productivity: Key to 
Century Fund 

Rumor Clinic—FS, Anti-Det 

Mental health ) 


International 


EBF; 20th 


tion League 


Sampan Family Film Foun- 
dation 

Seminoles of the 
Alan Shilin 

South Africa and Its Problems—FS, Life 

The Children, U.N. 

The High Wall*®, Anti-Defamation League 
Mental health) 

The Incas—FS, Lifé 

The Middle Ages—¥S, Life 

The Navajos—FS, Life 

The Story of Time, 

Then and Now in the 
Silver-Burdett 

S. Regional Geography—FS 

America 

Bank Credit 
Association (Economics ) 

With These Hands, Int. L. G. W. U. 

Writing and Printing in America—FS, Mu- 
seum Extension Service 

Your Money Is What You Make It, N. A. M. 
(Economics ) 

Yours Is the Land, 


ENGLISH 


Balzac*, A. F. Films 

Better Study Habits—FS, Young America 

Business Etiquette Series II—FS, McGraw- 
Hill ( Business education } 

Folk Tales from Many Lands—FS, Young 
America 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’, EBF 

Man Without a Country, Young America 
(Social studies ) 

Simplified Stage Lighting 
matics ) 

Simplified Staging®, 

Speech: Conducting a 
America 

The Library Series®, Young America 

Thanks for Listening®, AT&T 
education ) 


SCIENCE 


4 Is for Atom, General Electric 
American Birds Guide—FS, Young America 


Lorillard- 


Everglades, P 


( ornell 
United States—FS 


Young 
Bankers 


Using American 


EBI Conservation ) 


NFBC (Dra- 


NFBC (Dramatics ) 
Meeting, Young 


( Business 


SCHOLASTIC 


FILM 


AWARD 


Decision for Chemistry, Monsanto (Social 
studies ) 

Greentree Thoroughbred, Greentree Studs 
Movies U S. A 

Hunting with a Camera, Canadian Travel 

Insects, EBF 

Seal Island, Disney 

Story of Research, DuPont 

Squeak the Squirrel, Churchill-Wexler 

The Diesel Story, Shell (Social studies ) 

The Fossil Story, Shell (Social studies ) 


FAMILY LIVING 


Adolescent Development Series, McGraw- 
Hill 

Ages and Stages, Crawley; McGraw-Hill 

Child Development Series, McGraw-Hill 

Family Circles, McGraw-Hill 

Fight for Better S« hools, MOT 

Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives, 
Crawley; McGraw-Hill 

Marriage and Family Living 
McGraw-Hill 

Marriage for Moderns Series, McGraw-Hill 

Who Will Teach Your Child?, NFBC 


Series—FS, 


FINE ARTS 


Contemporary American Painting—FS, EBF 
Social studies, English ) 

Grandma Moses, A. F. Films 

Interior Decoration Series—FS, 
Hill 

Music Stories—FS, Jam Handy (English) 

in the Orchestra, B. I. S. (Science) 


McGraw- 


Science 


HEALTH & PHYSIOLOGY 


Alcohol & The Human Body, EBF 
Food as Children See It, General Mills 
How to Catch a Cold, International Cellu- 


cotton Products 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Angry Boy, Mental Health Film Board 

Breakdown, McGraw-Hill; NFBC 

Fears of Children, Mental Health 
Board 

One Day with Billy—FS, Metropolitan 
School Study Council (Family) 

Out of True, B. L. S. 

Over Dependency, McGraw-Hill; NFBC 

Picture in Your Mind, International Film 
Foundation (Social studies ) 

Right or Wrong?, Coronet ( Family) 

Shyness, McGraw-Hill; NFBC 

Steps of Age, Mental Health Film Board 


Film 


OTHERS 


Driver Education Series, General Motors 

Glass Center of Corning, Association Films; 
Corning Glass 

Loon’s Necklace, Crawley; NFBC; EBF 

Princeton, International Film Foundation 

Skippy and the Three R’s, NEA 





The Amazing 


NYONE who has seen a good selec- 
A tion of award-winning educational CRAWLEYS 
on family life has seen the work 
unada’s amazing husband-and-wife 
im, Judith and Budge Crawley. From 
time they filmed their honeymoon eg ere 
a camera given to Budge as Crawley family at work in their studio. 
a birthday present, the Crawleys have 
bee nm iking movies. 
In the past 15 years they have pro- Budge’s father’s house, economy has For their nature study films the 
d about 500 titles and have won been a key word for the Crawleys. Crawleys use their 200-acre backyard. 
nough awards to paper a room. Today For their films on child study (Ages They have shot films from horseback, 
ire owners of Canada’s largest and Stages, Child Development, Ado- _ birch-bark canoes and dog sleds, always 
film company and produce nearly 30 lescent Development) Judith and Budge conscious of quality and costs. 
per cent of all films that come out of frequently use their five children as Currently Crawley Films (located in 
the country. members of the cast. Both of them have Ottawa) is working on three child and 
Most Hollywood movie makers blanch run the gamut from camera man to three adolescent development films 
when they hear of the slim budgets director. While doing one film, Judith which will tie in with McGraw-Hill 
with which the Crawleys have produced worked the cameras until two days be- _ texts. Judging from Judith and Budge’s 
f their films. From the time they fore she gave birth to her second child. past performance the films should be 
first studio in the attic of | She does mostly directing now. well worth waiting for. 








under our modern plan... 


1 TEACHERS ol U7 -N Ei @ ce): 
SAVINGS up to 30% 


on Auto Insurance 


| A ucsbedlDivinin (4 Capitat Stock ¢ Wor Af 
G TOVERNMENT EMpLove SES : aes tance Coping 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
{ Single 
Name : Age {.) Married (No. of Children 
Residence Address Occupation 
City Zone County State 
Location of Car 


Year Make Model (Dix.,etc.)]No. Cyi.] Body Style Cost | Purchase Date |] New 
/ / C) Used 


. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time 
Age Relation Marital Status No. of Children % of Use 









































(a) Days per week auto driven to work? One way distance is miles 
(b) Is car used.in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) Yes [ 
. Estimated mileage during next year? My present insurance expires 
. Please send rate inquiry cards for distribution to my associates 


WHY PAY MORE?... MAIL TODAY 


GOVERNMENT Ee ePLOVEES eee Company’ ne on your automobile insurance and allows you to 

y deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
Statistics prove that teachers are better than average agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 





By WILLIAM 


A>: conscientious shop 
plaving equipment, yor 


sure of what you are getting 


money. Evaluating different 

not difficult if you are 

the ABC’s of phonogray 

run-through of the ess 

ing parts will dispel the 
The most elaborate 


] 


icqua nted 


fidelity” systems and 
crudest phonographs 
the 
motor of some kind 


same elements 


1 
+} 


table which holds 
there is a stylus ol 

of which is pushed t 
dulations in the 
ord. In old-fashioned 


graphs this motion a 


groove 


‘ 1 1 
sound bdo 


phragm of the 
heard music come ou 


| 


t throu 


] 
+} 


In modern machines 
the 
responses in the pickup 


needle produces 


ment). These are strengtl 
amplifier (fourth elemen 
powerful enough to vibra 
phragm of the loudspeaket 
and the air in the 
(sixth element 


, 


ment) 
closure 

And so sounds res¢ mbli: 
inal performance are produ 

These are the essential comp 
whether buy them already 
sembled by a manufacture 
you buy them separately ac 
purse and pref 


rerence wid 
assembled by 


you 


ywdin 
your 


them hig 


] 
model 


le] kinds of 





J. TEMPLE, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College 


; } ! 
echnician or dealer as nany peopl 


have learned to do. 


Motors and Turntables 
You 
I] 


ovel 


an pay less than five dollars on 


$100 


for a motor and turn 


Wwe 


] 1 
{ and least desirable 


ible Che cheapest 


{vi ot 


2 pole 


motor is the kind described as 
rhe “4-pole is better. 
the expeisive 


“hvsteresis 


Tritie h 


Found only in most 


equipment 1s the moto! 
ire stamped 
with 


ve ighted to 


Che « heape st turntables 


, , 
yut of sheet metal and covered 


Better ones are 


tion to smooth 


on fuzz 
provide some flywheel ac 
ut irregularities as the turntable spins. 
lhe most expensive turntables are made 
cast and machined aluminum. What 


} 


] 
for in the better models is 


ul pay 
elatively more freedom from vibration 
which shows up as extraneous noise In 
the loudspe aker), and more me irly con 
that 


pil h 


tant speed ot rotation SO SUS 


tained do 
| 
} 


ie Detter jODS 


something to think about il 


tones not wave 


} f } } 
ire heay ! 18) Vviuch 
you plan 


| 


} 
ry the equipment a na 


Needles and Pickups 


yne in two sizes, one for 
OVE 33 1/3 and 45 
and the 


ind transcriptions 


Ppin} rec 


rds other for 75 rpm records 
[win o1 dual 
needles Ol pickup one I ¢ ich $1Ze } 
There is a 


which will play both 


but the others are 


u ire the most convenient 
lave OMpromise s1Ze 


records pre 


ferable. The “semipermanent” osmium 
or “precious-metal” needle is not rec- 
wears out in 
records 


ommended because it 


playing a limited number of 
and from then on it wears your records 
much faster, even though it still plays. 
Much better 


which costs only a little more and lasts 
of all, in spite of its 


is the sapphire needle, 


much lonyer. Best 
higher cost, is the diamond needle, be- 


cause it will outlast more sapphires 
amount of 

The pickup (the plastic or 
cartridge which holds the needle and 
tucked the end of 


pickup expensive 


money. 
metal 


costing the same 


which is way in 


the irm in less 


equipment is of the crystal type. A 
crystal pickup contains a small slice of 
Rochelle salts crystal, a substance that 
mechanical 
stresses. The to-and-fro motion of the 
needle tip, transmitted to the crystal 
through the body of the needle, is tran- 
lated Recent 
models may have (in place of the crys- 
tal) a ceramic element that works the 


same way, and is much less susceptible 


responds electrically — to 


into electrical energy 


to damage by heat and humidity. 
Superior in performance are the 
lightweight magnetic pickups made by 
Electric, Pickering, Fairchild, 
rhey more expensive 


Titi h 


General 


ind others. ure 


in some ¢ more expensive 
rystal pickups. Theit 


faithful, is less powerful 


ises 
than response, 
though more 
than that of crystal pickups, and con- 
sequently the them 
require a “pre-amplifier” which is un- 
This 
circumstance is not a disadvantage, ex- 

pt in for light 
weight and low cost instead of quality, 


machines using 


necessary with crystal pickups. 


equipment designed 
because it gives the designer an oppor- 
tunity to incorporate very desirable ar- 
rangements (equalizers) for modifying 
the response of the system to compen- 
sate for the differences that exist in rec- 
ords of different makes. 


Amplifiers 


There is tremendous variety here. 


Che cheapest, lightest amplifier, for use 


a crystal pickup in a_ portable 


phonograph, may contain as few as 


three tubes and weigh only two or three 
The ex- 
(running into hundreds of dol- 


] 
three 


pounds. most elaborate and 
pensive 
| or four times the 

knobs will 


much. Between 
ampli- 


Liirs ) will have 


number of tubes and and 


weigh ten times as 


these extremes there are mam 
fiers which perform very satisfactorily. 
If you buy an assembled phonograph, 
look for “push-pull output” and “nega 
tive feedback” in the description. Bot} 
of these arrangements reduce distortion 
If you assemble your own system, count 
this 
an amplifies 


again at point and 


your ¢ hoice of 


vouil money 


postpone 
until you see how much a suitably good 


loudspeaker and its enclosure will cost 








Loudspeakers and Enclosures 


This has been the least efficient and 
least satisfactory part of any reproduc- 
ing system. Nowadays loudspeakers of 
good quality with even response from 
bass to treble and low distortion are 
available, but their prices may seem 
to be disproportionately high if you 
haven't heard the difference in a side- 
by-side comparison. Another point that 
surprises many people is that the en- 
closure in which the speaker operates is 
just about as important as the loud- 
speaker itself. A demonstration of the 
same loudspeaker with and without an 
adequate enclosure is convincing. 

If your equipment must be small and 
light enough to be carried easily, you 
are limited to a small, lightweight loud- 
speaker mounted in the carrying case 
which holds the rest of the equipment 
is well. A table model can be larger 
ind sturdier, and can accommodate a 
larger speaker or more than one of 

smaller type. This latter arrange- 
ment divides the load so that the form 
of distortion which results from over- 
loading the loudspeaker is avoided. It 


ilso creates a spatial illusion that many 
listeners like. 

In reproducing systems of the highest 
quality, the frequency range as well as 
the work is divided among two or 
nore speakers housed separately from 
the amplifier and other components. A 
large loudspeaker (woofer) in a large 
‘bass-reflex” or “folded horn” enclosure 
reproduces the powerful low-pitched 
tones. One or more smaller speakers 

rs) take care of the treble tones 
overtones which cannot be left 
f the reproduced sound is to have 


larity and brillance. 


Stop, Look, and Listen 


the story in general terms. 

who puts the machine to- 

ret the same basic elements go into 
it. The choice of the individual com- 
ponents determines the quality of the 


i 
performance and the price. In portable 
phonographs, prices run from less than 
$25 to more than $300. 

Choose with your eyes and ears open. 
Look for sturdy construction. Don’t buy 
vithout listening. The most meaningful 
demonstration is a side-by-side com- 
parison of the sounds from the same 
new record on different machines. Lis- 

n for clarity and naturalness. Musical 
passages in which percussion instru- 
ments are prominent (as in Cakewalk, 
Columbia ML 4616) make good test 
material 

Buy your machine, as you would 
buy your car, from a reputable dealer. 
And once you have it, use it intelligently. 
Today's magnificent machines and su- 
perb records are educational tools of 
unprecedented value. 





Here's the Team that helps keep 
America on the move ! 


Watch a passenger train flash by and you are seeing a top team 
in action—one of the thousands of crack teams of railroad men 
who perform one of our country’s most important and exacting jobs. 


Captain of the team is the conductor. He 
is in charge of the whole train. He collects 
the tickets from the passengers, handles the 
train’s bookkeeping and makes a compre- 
hensive report on each trip. His helpers are 
the flagmen, the brakemen, train baggage- 
men, porters and other train personnel. 


Long-distance trains have a dining car 
steward together with a crew of cooks and 
waiters. Each Pullman car has its own 
porter and all of them are responsible to 
the Pullman conductor. All these people, 
each doing his part, help make your trip on 
the train comfortable and safe. 


Up ahead on the locomotive are the engi- 
neer and fireman—ever alert to the myriad 
signals. The engineer's hand on the throttle 
governs the train's speed and with another 
lever he controls the air brakes. The fireman 
helps check everything about the locomo- 


tive and assists the engineer in other ways. 


Then there are teams that load and un- 
load thousands of tons of freight daily; 
teams that keep the cars and engines in 
good running order; teams that maintain 
the tracks and the roadways which are built 
and kept up at railroad expense—without 
cost to the taxpayers. 


So you see what it takes in the way of manpower, teamwork and invest- 
ment to maintain the movement of the 25,000 trains that are required, every 
day, to provide the people of our country with this essential transportation. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 13. 
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This booklet 
has helped 
more than 
% million 


students 


In clear, simple style, “What Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ruth M. Robin- 
Life Insurance Means” points son, M.A., Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A special teacher's guide is filled 
with quiz material, background 
notes and other helpful hints. 


out the importance of life insur- 
ance in family affairs and in 
community and national life. 
And it makes your teaching job : : : 
twice as easy! FREE: Send coupon on page 42-T 

Developed with the help of for this unit. If, after reviewing 
W. Linwood Chase, Ph.D., Boston it, you wish copies, you may get 
University; Alfred Nussbaum, them without charge. Sorry, not 


B.S.S., Lafayette High School available in Canada. | 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


‘Help Wanted’ 


Including the new back-pressure, arm- 
lift method of artificial respiration 


This up-to-date film contains all 
of the important information on 
basic principles of First Aid, and 
also demonstrates new artificial 
respiration method approved by 
the American Red Cross. 

The only cost for this 34-min- 
ute 16-mm. sound film is return 


postage. 


tohwwenafohmen-—- 
Education Department 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Please send me information on the film “Help Wanted.” 
Name 

Address 





SEMINARS 





Continued from page 8-T 


initiated with the aid of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. The 
financial assistance will be gradually 
withdrawn as the experimental nature 
of the program nears completion. With 
the small classes and the need for 
special materials, the seminars cannot 
exist within the framework of the 
usual budget. Our community has long 
been willing to provide funds for the 
special needs of the handicapped; soon 
it will have to be asked to do as much 
for our most promising young citizens. 
A few years ago a visitor in a mid- 
west high school was impressed by a 
group of 12 alert youngsters chewing 
over literary fare usually considered a 
tough diet for many college students. 
At the close of the hour the visitor 
said to the teacher, “This work is only 
possible in a small group. But how can 
you afford it?’ “How can we not 
afford it?” the teacher answered. 


7 CLASSROOM AIMS 





Continued from page 9-T 


method becomes dulled with constant 
use. In addition to individual learning 
activities, teachers may offer variety 
in other ways. Take the class—with 
prior arrangement—to the school library 
for a lesson by the librarian, or the 
teacher, on “books relating to our 
topic.” Or, better, take an armful, or 
a truckload, of library books to the 
classroom. Or have a class prepare a 
report to present to another class or to 
the assembly. Use socio-drama (unre- 
hearsed acting) to portray how to 
settle a dispute, how to get signatures 
for a petition, or how to understand 
national cultures. Often in socio-drama 
the negative aspect (how not to intro- 
duce people) is effective. 

(7) Offer a wealth of varied and 
challenging instructional materials. Ev- 
ery social studies classroom ought to 
have the appearance of a laboratory. 
Shelves of books, window sills piled 
with pamphlets, walls covered with 
maps and pictures (changed frequent- 
ly by student committees), audio-visual 
equipment, all create a better work 
atmosphere than a classroom well- 
ordered to the point of barrenness. 
Your own daily newspaper, magazines, 
and inexpensive paper books offer the 
answer to lack of funds. If you don’t 
know about the Teen Age Book Club 
(TAB) plan, write to Scholastic for 
information. There are many sources 
of inexpensive and free materials, Use 
the “Where-to-find-it” guide in this 
issue. A government bulletin that will 
prove useful is Teaching Rapid and 
Slow Learners in High School, Bulletin 
1954, No. 5, U. S. Office of Education. 














EDUCATIONAL AMNESIA 





values the pupils would gain from their work. By the time 


this part of the work was finished the pupils had completed 
a plan of work for the year and had gained a good under- 
standing of what they were to do and why they should do 
it. As in most good teaching, success comes from thinking 
with the pupils about their problems rather than telling 
them the answers. If you are reluctant to give the needed 
time to this part of the work, try it once anyway. You will 
find that you save enough time in eliminating non-essentials 
ind in the greater effectiveness of the pupils in their work 


to make up for the time “lost.” 


3) As each new topic is introduced, ask your pupils, 
“Why is this worth studying?” “How is this related to the 
main purposes of the course?” “What use do you foresee 


for this learning?’ 


Thinking in terms of purposes is a habit, and like othe 
habits must be learned by repetition. The formation of this 


habit is in itself an important part of your pupils’ education. 
4) Summarize often. 


Professor Evan Thomas, known affectionately to many 
student generations of University of Vermont engineers as 
lommy,” often startled his calculus classes by saying, “M1 
Blank, discuss the subject of calculus.” Mr. Blank was ex 
pected to stand and summarize clearly the work of the 
ourse to date. The lapse of 30 years in which not a single 
lifferential equation has crossed my path has nearly erased 
my knowledge of calculus but my respect for Tommy's 
nethod remains, After summarizing the course a few times 
ind hearing it summarized by others, we knew what we 


vere driving at. 


) Test in terms of the purposes you have developed 


with your pupils 


Often when I have visited classes the teacher has said 
I'm sorry, but we're having a test today,” apparently ex- 
pecting that I would not be interested in staying. Actually, 
me can learn more about what a teacher thinks is important 
by analyzing a test than in any other way. Unless your tests 
re focused on the purposes you have said you were seeking 
yur pupils will soon Jearn that vou do not consider them 
really important after all. Questions testing the ability to 
solve problems and to apply learning to novel situations 
ire most likely to test the kind of purposes we have been 
talking about 

In recent vears the medical profession has made spectacu 
uv progress in identifying and treating deficiency diseases. 
By supplying a vitamin or hormone that the patient has 
lac ke d 


Educational amnesia is a deficiency disease. By adminis 


amazing improvement has often been obtained 


tering large doses of an educational vitamin, clarified pur 
pose vou can often bring about an amazing improvem«é nt 
In Vvour pupils. 
You will begin to detect the improvement as they con 
uusly strengthen the structure of their personalities with 
understanding of the faults they need to correct and _ the 
ngths they need to improve. They will leave your classes 
onfident that they take with them abilities and knowledge 


vill be able to use tomorrow . and the tomorrows 





Continued from page 10-T | This could be the 


MOST IMPORTANT LESSON 


YOU'LL EVER TEACH! 


NEW CARTOON BOOK TEACHES SAFE DRIVING 
FOR TEEN-AGERS—IS ENDORSED BY LEADING 
SAFETY ORGANIZATIONS 





Cars are not the killers. 
Improperly trained drivers or 
drivers with reckless, insane 
attitudes are responsible for 
the mounting, tragic slaugh- 
ter on the nation’s highways. 

Each year 1,400,000 in- 
juries and deaths are caused 
by highway accidents. Young 
drivers, mostly in their teens, 
are involved in one out of 
four auto accidents that 
cause death. 

“Tommy Gets the Keys,” 

ie eae a new, free, 32-page, four- 
color cartoon book educates teen-age drivers in the safe 
and sane operation of an automobile. The book inspires 
young people to a sense of responsibility that should ac- 
company the driving privilege. It points out that sports- 
manship, plus courtesy and skill, are the basic ingredients 
of good driving practice. 
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NOW YOU CAN MAKE 
ECONOMIC FACTS 
FUN TO STUDY 


“Johnson Makes the Team” 
is a new, free, 32-page, 
four-color book that helps 
tell the story of American 
competitive enterprise in a 
way your class will enjoy 
and remember. The book 
shows how competitive enter- 
prise works to benefit all, 
gives students a broad per- 
spective on new frontiers in 

industry, encourages them to study hard so that they can 
conquer these new frontiers. Accompanying teachers’ 
manual suggests activities for students, lists discussion 
questions, is keyed to text. 


FREE! 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me the free teaching aids indicated below 


USE COUPON TO ORDER COPIES 
FOR EVERY PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 


TOMMY GETS THE KEYS Number of copies 


J JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM Number of copies 


he Tea A 
Name 
School 


Street Address 





WHY YOU SHOULD ADOPT 


The Film Child 


By Vera Falconer 


F YOU find pers 1 lity pl ble ms <afre 
disturbing 

room, look to the film world for helpful 

material on all phases of 


ment and 


elements in your class- 


family life 
family films have rec 
outstanding content and produ 
(See page 12-T 

For 
courses you'll find excellent 
on normal development 
emotional—from the very 
teen-agers. There are also 
cific problems, fears an 


ived awards for 
| tion 
vour high school child 

film studies 


} 


pnvsi¢ i 


are a 


ample. Your girls may often want to 
talk about particular things they have 
seen younger brothers, sisters, or neigh- 
bors do. Yet this might be so embarrass 
ing that these pupils won’t bring up the 
problem in public. A film 
provide a real example which they will 


prob- 


family can 
discuss freely, substituting film 
lems for their real problems. 
Many high 
include units on mental health. There 
number of dealing with 
mental health problems, Angry Boy and 


con- 


SC hool hy giene courses 


films 
I hese are 


Shyness, for instance 





HERE’S OUR ANSWER 


“Those whose lives are 


dedicated to the furtherance of knowl- 


edge should search all the resources at their command for new 


means to communicate to the world the truth about 


its purposes and hopes.” 


America, 


From President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s message to the 


1954 


_ 
THE 
A 


Conference of the American 


PAGEANT ) 
AGEA! OF 


Library Association 


AMERICA 


FILMSTRIPS 


A vital and authentic series of 30 documentary filmstrips of the highest 
educational and technical quality. Here the inspiring story is told of how 
the United States developed in its many aspects, including the frequently 
neglected industrial, sociological and cultural phases. A useful, profes- 
sionally-written Teacher’s Guide accompanies each filmstrip. 


i 
THE 

A 

- 

I> 


PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
VOLUMES 


Each of these magnificent volumes, written by a distinguished specialist, 


covers an important phase of our development as a nation. Over 11,500 


rare pictures and maps are woven together by 1,250.000 words of crisp, 
colorful, informative text to provide an authoritative narrative of absorb- 
ing interest. Double-starred as especially recommended in Wilson: “Stand- 





ard Catalog for High hei hool Libraries.” 


MAKE THESE AUTHENTIC 


FILMSTRIPS 


AND BOOKS YOUR ANSWER—NOW 


Write for descriptive circulars 


YALE 
386 Fourth Avenue 


UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 


New York 16, N. Y. 





scene from Your Children’s Meals 


cerned mainly with problems which 
have developed to a point where treat- 
ment is required. Others, such as 
Acceptance of Don'ts, Answering the 
Child’s Why, Helping Your Child Feel 
Emotionally Secure, point the way to 
family prevention of mental health 
problems. Here again the film child can 
be a “hook” on which the class can hang 
the thoughts they really want aired. 

For high school courses on Marriage 
and the Family, you have an excellent 
list of choices. In other classes, Citizen- 
ship perhaps, your class may discuss 
the family, its problems, and its place 
in the community. Among the many 
titles now available you will be certain 
to find several covering the particular 
problems your class wants to discuss. 

Parent-teacher groups in your sehool, 
like many others, may want to talk 
about the problems of children and the 
need for school-parent cooperation. 
Films like Family Circle stress the con- 
stant double pressure of school and 
home on the child. Some of the films 
produced for teacher education effec- 
tively show parents something of mod- 
ern teaching approaches and methods. 
Or, your parents might enjoy and profit 
from a child-study series. 

Just this past year, Franklin School 
in New York tried a new approach to 
a child-study series for parents. Con- 
cerned with normal development, the 
series tried to with films what 
parents could normally expect of thei 
child at varving Films were se- 
lected and parents invited by 
levels. The first meeting for parents of 
grades 1 and 2 Sociable Six to 
Noisy Nine; parents of grades 3, 4, and 
5 were shown a film from the Child 
Development Series. Parents of grades 
6. 7, and 8, the film Meeting the Needs 
of Adolescents; and parents of the senior 
high students, Age of Turmoil. The aim 
was to show parents something of nor- 
mal patterns of their 
age level, and also to indicate normal 
the 


parents 


show 


ages. 


grade 


used 


child’s present 


neal 
fired 


trends they might expect in 


future. In each group, 








questions at the leader after the screen- 
ings. Discussion was lively with pointed 
topics about the parents’ own children, 
but in terms of the film children. 
Other parent groups have based 
series of child-study discussions on films 
dealing with personality problems rather 
than normal age level developments. 


Films on the Family 


General Family Study 

Children Growing Up with Other People 
and Children Learning by Experience— 
both visual studies produced by the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information, available from 
the Education Dept., United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 29. 

The Family—also United World, Gov- 
ernment Film Dept 

Child Development _ Series — treating 
topics such as early social behavior and 
early play; Personality Development Series 

acceptance of do’s and don’ts, answering 
child’s “why.” Both series concerned mainly 
with younger children. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Il. 

Marriage Series—now 8 films; Adolescent 
Development Series; Child Development 
Series: Ages and Stages Series—now 4 
films, produced by Crawley; and Family 
Circles—a National Film Board of Canada 
film. McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept., 330 
West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 

Farewell to Childhood—study of an ado- 
lescent girl. International Film Bureau, 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II. 

Your Family—Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St.. Chicago, Il 


Specific Problems 

Self-Conscious Guy and Shy Guy—Coro- 
net | ilms 

ll Fry, Why Wont Tommy Eat?, 

Stanley Takes a Trip—National Film Board 
Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20 

The Pre-School Incidents Series (pro- 
luced by the Child Study Dept., Vassar 
College) and This Is Robert—New York 
University Film Library, 26 Washington 
Place, N. Y. C. 3 

Your Children’s Meals—British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
20 

Fears of Children — International Film 
Bureau 


Mental Health 


Feeling of Rejection, Over-dependency, 
Shyness, and others—produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, available 
from McGraw-Hill Text Films. 

Out of True and Angry Boy—Interna- 
tional Film Bureau 


Excerpts from Features 

Danny Rebels —ten-year-old’s rebellion 
against family control; The Gang Raids 
the Orchard—gang activities; Alice Adams 
money sequence )—family problems rising 
from lack of financial success; Educating 
Father—father’s and son’s disagreement on 
son's choice of career; all from Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd St., N. Y. C. 
36 
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| 
| Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old, he will not depart from it. 


PROVERBS XXII:6 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Help thain up good citizens 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material for 
reading, language arts, science, social studies, designed by 
experts for the interest and comprehension level of pupils in 
the 4th & 5th grades. 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied program 
in English & social studies, including current news, geography, 
American history, science, social living, exercises in reading, 
grammar & vocabulary building. 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help for younger 
high school students in understanding issues of the day, in 
cluding news, American history, civics & government, national 
& world problems, economic geography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for high school 
students in acquiring fundamentals of good citizenship through 
presentation & discussion of world news, problems of democ- 
racy, social & cultural problems, civics & government 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new. fresh 
approach to reading, writing, speaking & listening, with 
weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. Gives a know!- 
edge & appreciation of the living literature of our day through 
selected examples of the best in modern writing—short stories, 
plays, condensed books, essays & poetry. 


Use the order card bound into this magazine to order a classroom 
set of any of the above magazines, or send for a free sample 
copy by checking the one you want on the coupon on page 44-T. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








MEET YOUR 


Deadlines 
HALFWAY 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. S., N. Y. 


Schenectady, 


IVING with deadlines re- 
quires little more than efficient or- 
the ability 
To help you 
offer four tested 
making your edi- 


peaceftlly 
ganization and to delegate 
responsibility. 
deadline 
and proven means of 
torial work easier for both you and your 
student editors: 


solve your 


dilemmas we 


changeable print- style type 


ae ANY DUPLICATING PROCESS . PRINT-LIKE APPEARANCE 


Vari-Typer prepares masters (stencil, litho-plate, hectograph, etc.) 
with attractive type of your choice in any style, size and language. 
Universal keyboard with electrically controlled impression makes 
its operation simple to any office typist, Turn out your own business 
forms, booklets, direct 


material, etc. Savings are enormous and the quality 


menus, catalogs, mail 


of your duplicatingreaches a print-shop appearance. 


Slip a new set of fype fonts 
into position in two seconds. 
Switch to matching italics by 
turning a knob. Change in the 
middle of a sentence, too, It’s 
that simple....! 


» a 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. | 


Please send Vari-Typer Booklet M5 


VaricTye er 


NAME. 
Complete illustrated literature and 
specimens of Vari-Typing will be ADDRESS. 


sent without obligation. — Y. ZONE 


NS 


Organize for efficiency—Sister M. Rita 
Jeanne, to her school annual, 
Trumpet (Aquinas H. S., La Crosse, 
Wis.), outlines the duties of each pub- 
lication staff member at the beginning 
of the year. The Copy Editor is given 
the responsibility of seeing that all copy 
is ready before the printer’s deadline. 

You'll have a better paper if you plan 
intelligently on the total number of 
issues you intend to bring out during 
the semester and arrange to meet each 
deadline before it comes up. Stuart P. 
Armstrong, for example, adviser to The 
Jackson Journal (Stonewall Jackson 
H. S., Charleston, W. Va.), posts a 
a semester in advance, 


adviser 


chart assigning 
various students to take of dif- 
ferent pages for different issues. In this 
way, he says, the student must produce 
or show that he can’t 


charge 


his page on time, 
accept responsibilities. 

Schedule the different phases of your 
work—Remember that your young jour- 
nalists aren’t professionals; their time is 
Allow them plenty 
whatever 


as limited 
of opportunity 
project they're assigned. 

On the Terrace Tribune, for instance, 
we know that it takes three 
put out one issue, so we set up a week- 
to-week schedule in the following 
manner: 

First 
ments are 
editors check to see 
handed in, and if any 
is needed. Editors spend one 
reading writing 
planning page layouts. 

Second Week, Thursday: 
made ready for the printer—typewritten 
headline specifications attached. 
Friday: The first batch of galley proofs 
is corrected and returned by 5 p.m. 

Third Week, Monday: The rest of 
the galley proofs are corrected. One or 
down. 


as yours. 
to complete 


weeks to 


Week, Monday: The assign- 
given out. Thursday: All 
if their stories are 
additional copy 
week 
copy, headlines, and 


Stories are 


with 


two late stories can be sent 
Tuesday: The editors bring page 
mies” (one set of galley proofs cut up 
and pasted on a page-plan) to the 
printer. Editors check pages in type 
and read page proofs. The printer has 
Wednesday and Thursday 
paper and deliver it to the 


staft 


“dum- 


morning to 
print the 
school. Thursday afternoon the 
distributes it. 

At the beginning of each 
post a schedule listing the 
deadlines: Stories Assigned, Stories 
Due, Copy Sent to Printer, Date. 
A copy of this schedule is sent to our 
printer during the previous semester. 

So your reporters will know what's 
them you should prepare 


term we 
following 


Issue 


expected of 
for each issue an assignment sheet with 
this information: Name, 
Date First Copy Is Due, 
Words or Typed Lines. 
editors notify 


Assignment, 
Number of 
Have one of 
each reporter per- 


34-7 


your 


Continued on page 








ravel TIPS 


OGGING six miles up a Haitian 
mountain to the famous Citadel on 

a mule this summer, I was amazed to 
find reader Margaret Broadnax a riding 
A Charleston, S. C., high 
school guidance director, Miss Broadnax 
assured me that even an ornery mule 
couldn't stop a traveling teacher from 
bringing back first-hand tales of famous 
sights to her classroom. 

It was a pleasure to meet such an 
enthusiastic traveler. Teacher-filled New 
York City during NEA convention week 
gave us the opportunity to meet many 

similar wanderlusts. We 
back to the classroom. 


companion. 


~~ you with 


W el ome you 


Summer News 

Pan American Airways’ initial plunge 
into the “pay later” plan for air trav- 
elers this summer met with resounding 
success. PAA officials report more than 
a million dollars’ worth of “installment 
tickets” were purchased in the first six 
weeks of operation. Scandinavian Air- 
American Airlines, National Air- 
lines, and others were quick to follow 
suit. American went one step further 
in the new plan by requiring no down 
all for tickets costing $150 


line 9, 


payment at 
and up. 
More 


are now 


air seats for the Europe-bound 
through Iberia Air 
Constellation non- 


available 
Lines’ Super 
stop service between New York and 
Madrid. This Spanish airline 
launched its regularly scheduled 12} 
fights last month with the Santa 
Two more Super-C’s, the Nina 
Pinta (Columbus rides again) 


added. 


new 


new 
hour 

Maria 
and the 
will soon be 





7th Annual 


TRAVEL STORY 
AWARDS 


WANTED: Travel stories, 750-1,000 
words on any vacation 
experience. 


ELIGIBLE: Teachers, librarians, prin- 
cipals or administrators. 


DEADLINE: February 1, 1955. 
Cash and merchandise prizes 
No entry blank needed just 

send your story to 





Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher 
33 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 











Eastern Air Lines’ popular low-cost 
summer package tour rates—to Florida, 
the Caribbean, Washington, D. C., and 
New England—will be extended to De- 
cember 15. A good possibility for East- 
coasters at fall holiday time. 

Bright and beautiful is the Cristoforo 
Colombo, Italian Line’s new answer to 
the trans-Atlantic passenger problem. 
Well-known Italian craftsmen, painters, 
and sculptors have portrayed the Co- 
lumbus motif throughout the completely 
air-conditioned vessel. With accommo- 
dations for 1,250 passengers, emphasis 
is on tourist class (703), with 320 
cabin and 225 first-class. 


21-T 


Greyhound leaps to the fore with big 
news in American bus design. Their 
new Scenicruiser is a 40-foot bus with 
room for ten passengers in airplane- 
style foam rubber seats on the lower 
deck behind the driver. Go up three 
steps and you're in the top deck with 
room for 33 more riders. A broad front 
window and glass panels in the ceiling 
give second-story passengers plenty of 
sight-seeing opportunities. The Sceni- 
cruisers now operate on the New York- 
Miami run and will be added to the 
New York-Boston-Chicago and Chicago- 
Los Angeles routes. 

—MarcGaret E, McDonaLp 





~ Are you preparing your students to 
cope with the economic facts of life? 


Education in money management is in keep- 
ing with the national trend to give students 
training in the practical affairs of living. 
Including money management in your 
teaching will help your students face up 
to their responsibilities as consumers and 
develop standards of values that will en- 
rich their entire lives. 

For 25 years Household Finance Corpo- 
ration has maintained a Consumer Educa- 
tion Department to help individuals and 
families acquire skill in effective money 
management. Of the many booklets pre- 
pared, three have proved outstanding in 
making the teaching of money manage- 
ment intensely interesting. 

The first of these booklets, 

Management, Your Budget, 
yea) is aimed at the adult level 


AL but has been used success- 
Bi 


fully in senior high, college, 
and adult education classes. 

It is a personalized system 

for managing income. Its usefulness and 
appeal come from the fact that it is a flex- 
ible plan to allow each person or family 
to choose how he will spend his money. 
The second booklet, Money 
Management for Young Moderns, reflects 
the comments and criticisms of teen-age 
students who tried out the original draft. 


As a result, it talks to teens De 


raises ques- 


also new, 


at their level 
tions directly 
their problems 
how to solve them. 

Young Moderns is full of the kinds of 
problems which you can expand into 
group discussions. Let me give you just 
one example. At a certain point in the 
booklet, students are asked, “Can you set 
your own standard of living or do you 
follow the crowd and spend as it spends?” 
I think you can readily see how many pro- 
vocative ideas can be set off by a key 
question such as this one. 

This third booklet, Money Manage- 
ment, Children’s Spending, is a guide in 


Money 


related to , 
and shows : \: ANS 


teaching children the value of money. It 
is based on the philosophy that no one is 
¢ __ born with the ability to spend 
money wisely—it has to be 

taught. 

Learning to handle a small 
sum of money in childhood is 
valuable experience in meeting 

the complex money problems that arise 
as children enter high school and later 
assume the responsibilities of adults. 

Money Management, Children’s Spend- 
ing tells how to start a child on a small 
allowance; how to determine the amount 
of the allowance; what an allowance should 
cover; and gives the answers to many 
other problems that arise when a child 
starts handling money. Information is 
presented to guide parents in developing 
a healthy attitude toward money which in 
turn will carry over to the child. 

Our research has proved how eager all 
people are to know how to manage money 
successfully. There are 
education in which money 
can be included effectively. Are 


many areas of 
management 
you giv- 
ing your students the training they need 
to meet successfully their financial prob- 
lems today and in the future? 

If you would like any one of these 
booklets, we will be happy to send you a 


l se coupon below. 


Director of Consumer Education 
Practical Guides for Beaer Living 
Household Finance Corporation 


free ce py - 


| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Consumer Education Department No, ST 9-4 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Ill 


iddress 


| Name 


City . Zone State 
| Money Management, Your Budget 
| Money Management for Young Moderns 


| Money Management, Children’s Spending 
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OUTSTANDING 


Pla 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRODUCTION 


NEW PLAYS 
FAMOUS PLAYS 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS 











ALL of them excellent for high 
school use. They are easy to produce, 
have good roles for your cast, and 
are entirely suitable. They are fully 
described and some of them illustrated 
in a free new 1955 catalog that is 
yours for the asking. You will find such 
plays as: 

FATHER KNOWS BEST 


OUR MISS BROOKS 
GIRL CRAZY 

CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 
LUTE SONG 


OUR HEARTS WERE 
YOUNG AND GAY 


THE ROBE 

| LOVE LUCY 

HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 
MY LITTLE MARGIE 


and hundreds of other 
fine titles to choose from. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY 
OF THIS COLORFUL 


NEW CATALOG 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 42.-T 


THE 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 








Tops with Teen-agers 


ty, B‘ news this fall is that most popu- 
lar writers for young people have 


exciting new titles. One author whose 
name holds magic for teen-age readers 

Betty Cavanna. In her new house 
on Philadelphia’s famous Main Line, 
she has written 6 Easy Street 
(Westminster), the story of a Main 
Line family that inherits a Nantucket 
inn. James Summers, an English teach- 
er with two teen-agers of his own, has 
been biisy his California 
hacienda. From Trouble (Westminster) 
is his new book about a school athlete 
who becomes involved in school polli- 
tics. Janet Lambert in Dream for Susan 
(Dutton) writes about the 15-year-old 
sister-in-law of Tippy Parrish, one of 
Mrs. Lambert’s most pupular heroines. 
Vivian Breck, who writes of the high 
trails of the Sierras she knows so well, 


on 


writing in 


| presents Maggie, which Doubleday lists 
| as a young adult novel. 


The man who wrote Thunder Road 
and Mr. Fullback, William Campbell 
Gault, comes up with an exciting story 
of a boy who wants to be a jockey, 
Gallant Colt (Dutton). Joe Archibald, 
who wrote Block That Kick, writes in 
his new Fighting Coach (Macrae 
Smith) about a young coach who learns 
that successful football means more 
than big scores and victory rallies. 

Again for girl readers is an unusual 


| and fascinating story by Marjorie Vet- 


ter, Cargo for Jennifer (Longmans 
Green), where a girl goes to Cuba to 
spend some time with her dead father’s 
family, whom she has never seen. Mrs. 


Vetter, fiction editor of The American 


| Girl, has a sure touch for young people. 


Marjory Hall has developed into an 
author to watch. Girls liked her Orchids 
for Anita and Star Island, and are sure 
to enjoy her new book, Paper Moon 
(Funk & Wagnalls), about a girl's first 
job and her first apartment. 


Macrae Smith books 


has two tor 


| older girls—Four-Party Line, by Dor- 
| othy Gilman Butters, and To Have and 


Not Hold, by Jessica Lyons. The first 
is about four girls from different back- 
grounds who work for the telephone 


| company during one summer, and the 


second tells how one girl’s possessive- 
ness nearly wrecks her romance. In 
A Man for Marcy (Lippincott) Rosa- 
mund du Jardin tells the story of a 
senior high school girl faced with a 
serious emotional problem. 

Ralph Hammond, known to adult 
mystery fans as Hammond Innes, has 
a mystery-adventure story for boys in 


Cruise of Danger (Westminster), while 
James Ramsey Ullman is in the moun- 
tains again with Banner in the Sky 
(Lippincott), high adventure about a 
boy and a mountain. In Second Try 
(Westminster) Don Tracy writes about 
a football star who is suspended from 
college for cheating. A group of sports 
stories, The Kid Who Beat the Dodgers 
(World), is certain to please, for its 
author is popular Earl Schenck Miers. 

Auth Adams Knight knows and loves 
dogs. She has bred them on her Con- 
necticut farm. Once her prize Lady 
had an unexpectedly large litter of 14 
tiny Irish setters. In The Land Beyond 
(Whittlesey), Miss Knight tells the story 
of David, a mountain boy, and his great 
dog Regis who went on the tragic Chil- 
dren’s Crusade so long ago. 

Still in the realm of history is Eliza- 
beth Tudor, Sovereign Lady, the latest 
in a series of famous women by Mar- 
guerite Vance. Mrs. Vance is the charm- 
ing and talented editor of books for 
young people at E. P. Dutton & Co. 
She formerly sold juvenile books, so 
Editor Vance is keenly aware of young 
reading tastes. This fall she has added 
to her long and distinguished list of 
books Ted Key, whose Hazel is a fixture 
in The Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Key 
has done a book for younger children 
called So’m I, about a homely colt. 

Frances Cavanah was Associate Edi- 
tor of Child Life for many years and 
has written a number of popular books 
on American history. This fall she has 
edited a wonderful book, We Came to 
America (Macrae Smith), in which 30 
immigrants who began new lives here 
tell their own stories. 

Vanguard offers a story of the proph- 
et Elijah, Flame in the Sky, by Jean 
Bothwell. Known best for her stories 
of India that grew out of a long resi- 
dence in that country, Miss Bothwell 
gives a pace and tempo to the loved 
Bible story that makes it intensely 
modern. Not only young beginners, but 
older ones, will want How to Paint in 
Oil (Vanguard), by Arthur Zaidenberg. 
Whittlesey also presents a memorable 
story for the younger reader, A Penny’s 
Worth of Character. Author Jesse Stuart 
keeps on writing one popular story after 
another in his Kentucky mountain 
home. 

Pantheon Books are offering a new 
edition of the five Leatherstocking 
Tales by James Fenimore Cooper. The 
saga of Natty Bumppo, written by 
Cooper between 1827 and 1841, has 
been cut by historian and Pulitzer prize- 
winner Allan Nevins, who deleted ma- 
terial not related to the career and 
character of Natty. It’s called The 
Leathstocking Saga and the late Regi- 
nald Marsh has done some handsome 
illustrations for the book. 

—MuriEL FULLER 














HOW WE VISIT WILLIAMSBURG 


The Venturesome C 





By HELMUTH W. JOEL, Bronxville (N. Y.) H. 5S. 






group of ninth graders 


week on school business 


T AKING a 
away for ; 
might appear to some as an educational 
tour de force which has little to do with 
invthing the school is normally sup- 
posed to do. For a better understanding 
school’s aims, it would seem in 
first to align our visit to 
Colonial Williamsburg with other activ- 


grades 


of oul 


order here 


ities routinely carried on = in 
seven to nine in Bronxville High School. 

Westchester County has a great many 
issociations to boast of. The 


hist rie al 


seventh-grade social studies curriculum 


or) 


lists som locales or activities, all 


hin a radius of about 25 miles. These 
tak mu into old Dutch manors, along 
Indian trails, or into the world of Wash- 
ington Irving. To do justice to all this 
seventh-grade teacher cor- 
And so it happens that 
on Saturday Dad with 


VE rs yingsters and takes them 


rents 
loads his Cal 
\ ( eir studies and inclinations 
dire t thy n \t the 
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sails around Man 


Plans Start Early 


So begins the study of community 


resources. to be followed in the next 
riety of different, yet sim- 
highlight of field 
eighth graders is a two- 
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How did the townspeople make a liv- 
ing? How did the need for learning de- 
velop education? How did the colonists 
govern themselves? How did they re- 
fine their ways of living and enjoy life? 
We realize that in the three days we 
spend in town our lines of procedure 
must be crystal-clear. Our purpose in 
going is definitely not confined to the 
four questions alone. These are merely 
our sheet anchor. This laboratory trip 
is at once a practical exercise in re- 
search and a probing into the past. 
There is a lot of learning which de- 
velops from the simple act of leaving 
home as Those in caarge try 
to channel and guide the work to be 
done. One of our ways of doing this 


a class 


is to supply each student with a manual, 
A Williamsburg Scholar's Guide and 
Notebook for Genteel Young Ladies and 
Gentlemen, This is used in preparation 
workbook on location. 
they use 


at home and as a 
When 
the materials gathered to produce a 
book of their own from binding to end- 


students return home 


paper. 
To guide the groups further, we long 
with Colonial 


Director a 


in advance work out 
Williamsburg’s 


schedule of 


Educational 


visits and activities dove- 


tailing with our basic four questions. 


Let me quote brie fly trom oul schedule 
to give vou an idea: Monday evening 
at the Reception Center we see two 
films, Life in 18th Century Colonial 
Williamsburg and The Colonial Printer. 
stage for what fol- 


These two set the 


morning, the visit to 
Wednesday 
Raleigh Tavern. Thurs 


Wvthe 


lows on Tuesday 
the Craftshops 
Capitol, Gaol 


dav morning: Palace 


morning: 


House and 


( sarce ns. 


Typical Day 


about like this: 


After the usual morning conference, ow 


\ kes iit 
Work ul 


Tuesday 


charges bid us a tearle SS good-by lf 


anv, and off the go on the craftshop 


visits, their elected group leaders con 


| time schedule. In each 


sulting map and 


ot the seven craftshops the find 


trained crafts-interpreter who talks and 


demonstrates his work and even lets a 
his han ca 


fellow try printing press 


or an anvil Th morning is so 
arranged that weve ¢ in one 


10 is at t m shop t th 


group ol 


some time 
Continued on page {4-] 
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Colonial Willlamsbur phe 
Portion of the Bronxville senior class 
enters the Governor's Palace to see 
the cuitural side of colonial life. 





Students pause en route to craft shops 
to hear the words of the Town Crier. 





On-the-spot history from well-trained 
guides in the old House of Burgesses. 





blacksmith check note- 


Auther (/.) and 
books in front of Deane Shop & Forge 











TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB ANNOUNCES POPULAR FALL SELECTIONS 


By MAX HERZBERG, Chairman, Selection Committee 


ECENTLY we made a discovery that 

may surprise you as nuch as it did 
us. The youth of America, with the en- 
couragement of their teachers, have 
created one of the largest of all book 
clubs. Through a survey we found that 
more than 550.000 teen-agers now buy 
pocket-size books through the Teen Age 
Book Club. 

Despite the calamity 
the inroads of comics and TV, the fact 
remains that never before have so many 
boys and girls bought so many good 
books with their own pocket money for 
their own reading pleasure. Last year 
TAB book distribution rose to 2,400,000 
books, an increase of 40 per cent 

This lusty appetite for reading has 
led the Selection Committee to widen 
its search for suitable books and to ask 
the cooperating publishers to set aside 
larger reserves of titles chosen. In addi- 
tion, TAB itself is publishing many new 
titles by authors popular among teen 
agers. Our fall monthly selections will 
include Men of Iron, by Howard Pyle; 
another Rutherford Montgomery ad- 
venture, Carcajou; and T. Morris Long- 
streth’s amusing Elephant Toast. We 
have not forgotten the requests for 
“more books for girls.” Girls take the 
spotlight in Mystery of the Mooncussei 


howling ove) 


' TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
! 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. ' 
‘ Please send, without cost or obligation, 
! complete information on How to Start a : 
' Teen Age Book Club, together with a kit : 
' of materials and a sample book ‘ 
> eee... ‘ 
t School ___ Grade : 
8 ' 
‘ Street as : 
‘ City had Zone___ State : 
‘ 


by Eleanore M. Jewett, and in Painthox 
Summer, by Be:ty Cavanna 

I’m sure your experience with what 
young people read voluntarily checks 
with TAB’s. You know that movies and 
TV whet the interest for reading. Three 
September-October selections—The Real 
Story of Lucille Ball, Magnificent 
Obsession, and The Little World of 
Don Camillo—tie in with current T\ 
ind film successes. Then in Novembe1 
will come Men of Iron, drawing its illus- 
trations from the new film version, The 
Black Shield of Falworth. Teen-agers 
who see Disney's new feature, The 
Vanishing Prairie, will want to read 
Zane Grey's fiction account in The Last 
of the Plainsmen. 


Sports Specials 


For sports fans TAB is printing The 
Kid Who Batted 1.000, by Allison and 
Hill, and For Laughing Out Loud, Her- 
man Masin’s collection of the best foot- 
ball stories. Of the latter, my fellow 
Selection Committee member Louise 
Noyes writes, “Hope you are ordering a 
good, big edition, for vou are certainly 
going to need it.” Two other sports spe- 
cials are Lyle Brown’s Sports Quiz, and 
Gridiron Challenge, by Scholz. 

The vounger teen-agers are always 

yur minds. TAB selections include a 
good dog story and horse story every 
month. For September-October, we 
chose MacKinlay Kantor’s Daughter of 
Bugle Ann, sequel to a much beloved 
dog story, and Larom’s Mountain Pony. 
There’s a dog in the Mystery of the 
Viooncusser. There are tigers in Man 
Eaters of Kumaon, and a cooperative 
elephant in Elephant Toast. 

As every teacher knows 
must be more than attractive; it must 
be workable. You have asked that we 
S eed deliveries ot orders Chis veal 


i 
every order form comes back to us by 


program 





prepaid air mail. Every package of books 
going out from our Buffalo warehouse 
will be marked for “Special Handling.” 
Experiments show that this will cut de- 
livery time one to seven days. For this 
boon we are asking the clubs to add 25 
cents to each order. 

You will also welcome improvements 
in TAB materials. This year we will sup- 
ply enough copies of TAB NEWS for 
every Club member. The revised class- 
room membership record is easier to 
use. Moreover, the inside spread of the 
tree Manual becomes a bulletin board 
poster displaying in four colors the 
covers of enticing fall selections. 

So once again we welcome teachers 
to this unique service which makes 
reading popular with teen-agers. For 
the first semester alone we have chosen 
80 alluring pocket-size books, assuring 
a wide selection for the varied interests 
and reading levels of your students. 








TAB CLUB SELECTIONS 
September-October 


THE REAL STORY OF LUCILLE BALL, Harris, 35¢ 

MAN-EATERS OF KUMAON, Corbett, 25¢ 

THE KID WHO BATTED 1.000, Allison & Hill, 35¢ 

ULTIMATE INVADER & SENTINELS OF SPACE, 
Russell, Leinster, Long, Jameson, 35¢ 

MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION, Douglas, 25¢ 

RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Crane, 25° 

LYLE BROWN’S SPORTS QUIZ, Brown, 25¢ 

HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL, Gay Head, 25¢ 

MYSTERY OF THE MOONCUSSER, Jewett, 35° 

LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN, Zane Grey, 25¢ 


THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CAMILLO, 
Guareschi, 25° 


MRS. McGINTY’S DEAD, Christie, 25¢ 
MOUNTAIN PONY. H. V. Larom, 25¢ 
GRIDIRON CHALLENGE, Scholz, 25¢ 
DAUGHTER OF BUGLE ANN, Kantor 25¢ 
ELEPHANT TOAST, Longstreth, 25< 
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Unit on GERMANY AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


How to Use the Contemporary 
Affairs Test 


On pages 20-22 of this issue we 
publish a Contemporary Affairs Test 
consisting of 75 questions arranged in 
six sections. The test is intended to 
help you, at the beginning of the school 
year, to analyze the competence of your 
students in knowledge of contemporary 
affairs and social studies skills, It makes 
no claim to scientific completeness, but 
has been carefully prepared by expert 
test-makers under the supervision of 
Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone, Director of 
Educational Research of the New York 
Board of Education. Answers will be 
published in the September 29 Teach- 
ing Guide. 

In administering the test, ask your 
pupils to fill out the blanks in the box 
on page 20 for name and grade, but 
not for score, which is for your con- 
venience after you have checked the 
answers and recorded scores for each 
section and the total. Pupils should 
answer all questions. Only right answers 
count in the score. 

After you have marked the papers, 
you will be better able to observe the 
ability of your students to interpret 
a simple graph, read a map, recognize 
important terms in social science, and 
retain significant information in do- 
mestic and world affairs. The test will 
help you build your lesson plans this 


year with the strengths and weaknésses , 


of your students in mind. We suggest 
that the scored papers be returned to 
students so that they may be made 
aware of their achievement. 

By recording the results as indicated 
in the blank on this page, you will 
help us to make national averages 
available to you for purposes of com- 
parison. Please mail this blank not later 
than October 11. Results will be pub- 
lished in an early November-~ issue. 
You do not have to use this blank if 
you do not wish to clip it, but may 
type your scores in a similar form. 


AMERICAN ISSUES (p. 11) 


This article discusses the recent law 
outlawing the Communist Party. 


Procedure 

Start off your lesson with a group 
of bright students discussing the anti- 
Communist law in a panel approach. 
A student chairman, previously as- 
signed, can prepare some thought-pro- 
voking questions in advance under 
teacher guidance. (Below are some sug- 
gested questions.) After 10 minutes or 
so, when the panel has had the chance 








MY CLASS SCORES IN CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS TEST 


Fill out and mail this blank to: 


World Week Test Editor, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 































































































Number of pupils making scores in each scoring range below 
1. WORDS IN THE | Range 0 to 5 6 to 10 11 to 15 
NEWS 
(Total possible 
score: 15) Pupils 

I and Ii. SKILLS | Range 0108 9 to 15 16 te 20 | 
(Add_ scores for eee <cieiieeedgten 
graph- and map- 
reading tests) 

(Total possible Pupils ° 
score: 20) 

IV. IN THE UNITED | ®2"9° Aer = "ee? 
STATES pean SER che Pagliacci, 
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ee +] | 
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IN THE NEWS | - — -|— eek | 
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score: 10) Pupils | | 
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Vi. WORLD a | 
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cole | rt | | 

Year in Number of pupils by grades making scores in these ranges 

TOTAL SCORE School 0-25 | 26-35 | 36-45 | 46-55 | 56-65 | 66-75 

| ] 
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all tests: 75) 9 | 
- aa Baie 2 
1 | 
12 | 
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to develop the issues involved, bring 
the rest of the class into the discussion. 
World Week can be kept open to page 


11 to refer to the contents of the law. 
Discussion Questions 


1. Why should the Communist Party 
be treated any differently from the Re- 


publican and Democratic parties? 

2. The F.B.1. has in the past op- 
posed outlawing the Communist Party 
on the ground that this would drive 
Communists “underground.” What does 
“underground” mean? How do you feel 
about the attitude uf the F.B.1.? 

3. Read to the class the first amend- 
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ment to the U. S. Constitution and 
draw from students their opinion as to 
whether or not they think the Commu- 
nist-outlawing law violates the Consti- 
tution. 


Unit: GERMANY (pp. 12-16) 


Concepts Developed in the Unit 

What happens to Germany in the 
near future is important in building 
world peace. West Germany has made 
remarkable steps toward recovery from 
World War II, but French fears of a 
rearmed Germany have been a stum- 
bling block to integration of West Ger- 
many into defense plans of Western 
Europe. 


Contents 

1. Page 12: Divided Germany, East 
and West, are compared. Map. 

2. Page 13: French fears of a re 
armed Germany. Russia woos German 
friendship. U. S. interest in Germany 
as a defense partner against Russia. 

3. Page 14: Germany’s history in its 
rise to power in Europe. Status today. 

4. Page 15: The progress of Western 
Germany since its defeat in World War 
II. U. S. aid to Germany 

5. Page 16: A Ruh tells 
us about his country, his schooling, and 
his thoughts about the U. S 


teen-age! 


Assignments 

ie Pages 12 and 15 1) How do 
East and West Germany compare in 
population, natural indus- 
tries, and government? (2) What were 
the effects of World War II on Ger- 
many? (3) In what ways did U. S. 
aid to Germany help Germany rebuild? 
(4) What is the importance of the 
Ruhr to Germany? 

2. Pages 13 and 14 1) 
France's fears of a rearmed Germany. 
(2) How is Russia trying to win West 
Germany to its side? (3) State briefly 
the parts played by Kaiser Wilhelm | 
and Hitler in German history. 

8. Page 16: (1) In what ways does 
German schooling diffe 
own? (2) In what ways 


resources, 


Explain 


from your 


s it similar? 


THE GERMANS: Their Divided Coun- 
try (p. 12) THE GERMANS AT 


PEACE (p. 15) 


Procedure 

Geography classes will want to spend 
more time on the geography features of 
these articles than other social studies 
classes. The geography features can be 
adapted and integrated with the rest of 
the uni? where time for discussion is 
limited to one period. 

Have students open World Week to 
the map of divided Germany on page 
12. A capable student can draw an 


outline map of the same area on the 
board. A map of Europe should be 
available on the board. Before discus- 
sion gets under way, make sure that 
your students know the location of Ger- 
many in Europe, the makeup of divided 
Germany, and Germany’s neighbors in 
Europe. 


Motivation 

Do some, of you have brothers who 
were or are stationed in Germany? 
What stories do they tell about life in 
Germany? (What do they write in their 
letters if they are now stationed in Ger- 
many?) If students have photos illus- 
trating life in Germany, these can be 
passed around for comment and dis- 


cussion. ¢ 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is a weak West Germany in 
danger of falling to Communism? 

2. How do you explain U.S. aid to 
Germany, which was an enemy of the 
U.S. in World War II? 

3. Have the class interpret the graphs 
on page 15. How do you explain this 
remarkable recovery since the end of 
World War II? Why is the Ruhr Valley 


called Germany’s “industrial heart”? 


Activities 

1. As an advance assignment, have 
students get stories about Germany 
from G.I. brothers or neighbors. 

2. Students can draw free-hand maps 
of divided Germany in their notebooks, 
indicating major seaports, and 
neighboring countries. Shade Commu- 


cities, 


nist areas. 

3. The class can write imaginative 
stories of East German refugees who es- 
caped to West Germany. 

4. Part of the lesson could include a 
brief debate on the issue of continued 
U. S. aid to Germany, if there is divided 
opinion in the class. 


THE GERMANS and Their Neighbors 
and THE GERMANS AT WAR (pp. 
13-14) 


Motivation 

Call the attention of the class to the 
“tug-of-war” cartoon on page 13. Ask 
students to identify the cartoon char- 
acters. Then ask: “What situation in- 
spired the cartoonist to draw this car- 
toon?” “What ideas does he want to put 


‘ 
across?” 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think France is right in 
using past history to justify her fears of 
a rearmed Germany today? Defend your 
opinion. 

2. What makes Germany important 
in Europe, whether it is weak or strong? 


3. Do you think the Allies should go 
ahead and rearm Germany? Why or 
why not? 

Activities 

1. During the lesson, a “roving re- 
porter” interviews “Americans,” 
“Frenchmen,” “Germans,” etc., on the 
question of rearming Germany. 

2. Assign students to do library work 
for reports on EDC, NATO, Bismarck’s 
“blood and iron policy,” and the Franco- 
Prussian War. 


RUHR TEEN-AGER (p. 16) 


Discussion Questions 

1. What part of the German teen- 
ager’s story interested you most? 

2. Gundolf believed that American 
schools are too easy. Some Americans 
who have studied in Germany believe 
the German organization is so rigid that 
the students lose their initiative and 
originality. What is your impression? 

3. Do you think Gundolf Goethel 
came from an average German family? 
Why or why not? 

4. Where do you think he got his 
ideas that the U.S. was made up of 
“millionaires, cowboys, Indians and 
gangsters”? What impression of Amer- 
ica do you think he is taking back to 
Germany? 


REVIEWING THE NEWS 

(pp. 7-10) 

Here are some procedures teachers 
have found very helpful in using the 
news pages (pp. 7-10): 

1. Students are told to read the news 
pages on their own. However, if no 
checkup system is included, “reading on 
your own” ends up as “not reading at 
all” for many students. You-can check 
up on students by giving them brief 
quizzes of the true-false type, fill-in 
type, matching questions, or using the 
quiz which is provided on the news 
pages. 

2. Some teachers select news items 
for enriched open discussion in class 
after the class has had the time to read 
the items at home. 

3. Groups of students are responsible 
for reporting to the class on news items 
dealing with specific world areas. 
Others are responsible for news on na- 
tional affairs. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 28 


I. Read the Cartoon: 1-Communists; 2- 
West Germany (German Federal Repub- 
lic); 3-rearmed Germany; 4-a. 

II. Divided Germany: 1-W; 2-E; 3W: 
4-B; 5-B; 6-W; 7-E; 8-W; 9-W; 10-E. 

Ill. Time Chart: 3-1-4-2. 

IV. Which Is Right?: l-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c. 
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Year in and year out, certain 


questions about life insurance 


" 
. 


are ashed over and over again. 
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. Because they are of interest to so 
many people, we are answering 


these questions in these ads. 


q. 


"Do I lose everything if I can’t 
pay my premiums?” 


Fic 


Indeed you do not! If you are 
unable to pay your insurance 
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premiums, you have four choices: 
(1) You can borrow against your 
policy—in most cases, enough to 
keep your insurance in eftect. 
Later you can repay the loan. 
(2) You can take Paid-Up Insur- 
ance for a smaller amount and 


While the steamboat was still an experiment 
Mutual Benefit Life instituted 


Non-Forfeiture 


The first steamboats were just coming into use, the first telegraph 
was just being perfected when the Mutual Benefit Life was 
chartered back in 1845. And from the beginning, the Company 
was owned by the policyholders themselves and operated for 

their benefit. Two years after its founding, the Company “bought 
back” the policy of a man unable to pay premiums. Three years 
later the Company made Paid-Up insurance available to any policy- 
holder who dropped his insurance. By 1879—at a time when 
non-payment of premiums often meant complete loss of everything 
already paid in—Mutual Benefit Life had incorporated in its 
policies every non-forfeiture feature found in today’s policies. 
Furthermore, each of these features was then made retroactive 


10n -forfeiture : so that every holder of a Mutual — 


iw ol thc ori i Benefit Life policy could enjoy 
wich Stistval Benche Life. Sor 4 the same liberal treatment. MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
EIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1845 
300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 
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never pay in another penny. (3) 
You can’ take Extended Insur- 
ance by which the full value of 
your policy will continue for a 
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definite number of years, months 
and days. (4) You can surrender 
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your policy for its cash value. 
These privileges are called 
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You're a real wheel in ARROW “CAMP’N' CAMPUS" 





ARROW 
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GRAD SHIRTS 


by Ciuett, Peabody é Co.,inc. 


GINGHAM PLAIDS 


by and for young men. 





You just can’t miss with one of these super- 
charged Arrow Grad plaids. They come in 
crisp ginghams that are “Sanforized”’-la- 
beled to last almost forever. 

Here are sport shirts cut from exclusive 
gingham patterns. Choose a blue-black- 
red, a brown-gray or a yellow-gray. All 
have one pocket and the famous Arafold 
Collar for comfort and neatness. 

Slip into a Grad plaid for school or a 
casual date. Long sleeves $3.95, Short 
sleeves $3.50, these high - powered shirts 
will sharpen up your wardrobe for sure! 
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MORE TO CHOOSE FROM- MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 
A complete line of portable typewriters 


Illustrated here 
The Smith-Corona SILENT-SUPER 


$109 50° 


Marks go up when 
schoolwork is typed! 








FASTEST KEYSET TABULATOR 


PAY AS LITTLE AS 7 28 on as eae ons 


t y J | the keyboari . No reaching. 
e 5 a week / ENS + Ss Se 


THERES A MODEL FOR EVERY TYPING NEED... 





Smith-Corona SILENT. Every Smith-Corona STERLING. Smith-Corona CLIPPER. A Smith-Corona Sh 

feature for big machine per- Hand-set tabulator, among handsome, rugged, feature- Lightweight, with full-size 
formance, including our own other features. Top perform- packed portable typewriter at keyboard...extra convenient, 
amazing Page Gage. $995 anceat a medium price. $9450 a low, low price. $8950" for use everywhere, . $6750 


OFFICE FAVORITES, T00... : 
See and try your portable...at Smith-Corona dealers everywhere 





(See Classified Telephone Directory.) Your dealer will 
demonstrate and help you select the portable best for 
you. Every model comes in its own smart carrying Case. 


*Prices for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. Subject to change. Slightly 
higher on terms. Excise tax and any applicable sales taxes to be added, 
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The ALL-NEW Smith-Corona Comingsoon! The new Smith- Smith-Corona 
“Eighty-Eight” SECRETARIAL. Corona ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 
New 88-character keyboard... Top-flight for executive cor- 
feather-light touch. respondence. 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 
Factories also in Toronto, Brussels and Johannesburg 
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“That’s Grieg’s ‘Concerto in A Minor’”’ 


(And last week | didn’t know Beethoven from Brahms!) 


RCA VICTOR 


lle ota 


Tmks. @ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


For only $39.95—12 condensed classics 
on 10 RCA Victor High Fidelity “45 EP” 
records—plus automatic “Victrola” 45 
phonograph—plus 42-page musical 
enjoyment guide! 


Imagine! You just relax and listen 
your way to a knowledge of the 
classics — with the new RCA Victor 
Listener's Digest. As you study or 
read, you improve your taste in mu- 
sic without even trying. And when 
you’re in a gay mood or having a 
party, you use your “Victrola” 45 
phonograph to play “pop” music—all 
available on RCA Victor ‘‘45” records. 


First, you get 12 of the world’s best- 
loved classics in easy-to-listen-to 
“digest form.”’ All twelve are on 10 
RCA Victor High Fidelity “45 Ex- 


Listener's Digest? pockage also available with either Victrola 45 portable mode! 45£Y3 


tended Play”’ records. Each master- 
piece has been skillfully condensed 
so that you enjoy the real cream of 
the music from beginning to end. It’s 
the easiest way ever to learn to love 
great music. Inexpensive, too! In 
their original length, the records alone 
would cost almost $60. 


Second, you get an automatic “‘Vic- 
trola” 45 phonograph featuring RCA 
Victor’s famous “Golden Throat” 
tone system. Holds up to 14 RCA 
Victor “45 EP” records.*Touch a 
button for almost two hours of con- 
tinuous music! 


Third, you get a 42-page musical enjoy- 
ment guide filled with facts about the 
music and composers. 
Remember—only $39.95 eA) 
buys all this at your IN 
RCA Victor dealer’s! “Sessa 


r deluxe 


table mode! 45EY4, for only $54.95. 


12 MUSICAL MASTERPIECES ... PERFORMED BY “THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS” 


Beethoven: Sy 
Sonata, Pathetique Sonata. Ania 


Fiedier, Boston 


Symphony No. 5. Sir John Barbirolli conducting the Halle Orchestra. Beethoven: Moonlight 
Dorfmann, pianist. Tehaikovsky: 1812 Overture, Capriccio Italien, Arthur 
Pops Orchestro. Franck: Symphony in D Minor, Pierre Monteux and the Son Francisco 


Symphony Orchestra. Grieg: Piano Concerto in A Minor. Artur Rubinstein, soloist. Antal Dorati, the RCA 


Victor Symphony Orchestro. Beethoven: ‘‘Emperor”’ 


Chicago Sympt 


Concerto. Artur Schnabel, pianist. Frederick Stock,” 
yy Orchestro. Dverak: “‘New World’ Symphony. Leopold Stokowski and his Symphony 


Ochestra. Rimsky-Korsakoff: Scheherazade. Leopold Stokowski, Philharmonia Orchestra of London. Brahms: 


Symphony No. 1 


Leopold Stokowski and the Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra. Tehaikovsky: The 


Nutcracker Suite. Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony Orchestra 





LISTENERS DIGEST 








The Listener’s Digest package includes 


all this for only 39% 


nodel 


45EY2 shown! 






Automatic “Victrola” 45 phonograph with 
famous “Golden Throat” tone system 


10 RCA Victor High Fidelity "45 Extended 
Play” records of 12 selected classics 
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42-page musical enjoyment guide 
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Newsmakers 4 


THEY WANT TO BE PRESIDENT (OF THE U. N.) 


When the U. N. General Assembly meets September 21, its first job is 
to choose a new president. He will probably be one of the men below. 


s Phot 
Jovial Prince Wan of Thailand answers a 
question during press conference at U.N. 


ge 63 


AN ORIENTAL PRINCE 
will probably get Uncle Sam’s vot 
for U.N. president. 

He is Ptince Wan Waithayakon 
Thailand’s minister, and a 
cousin of the King of Thailand. The 
prince has represented 
in the General Assembly since 1947 

Prince Wan’s most recent job in 
world affairs was at the Geneva Con 
ference this summer. He was one of 
the three chairmen. During his chair 
manship the delegates argued about 
Korea. Communist world 
spokesmen couldn't agree. But the 
popular, good-natured prince kept 
them talking in a friendly way 

Prince Wan is a grandson of the 
famous King Rama IV of Siam. 
(Thailand used to be called Siam 
King Rama “imported” Anna 
owens, a Welsh widow, to teach 
English to his 67 children. “Anna 
taught not only English, but also 
democratic ideas, to the King and 
his household. Her experiences were 
described in a_ best-selling book. 
Anna and the King of Siam, and 
later in a play, The King and I 

Some visitors to the U. N. ask 
Prince Wan how many wives he has 
“Sorry,” he replies. “Only one.” 


foreign 


his country 


free 


and 
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INP Photo 


Van Kleffens talks to Security Council 
about Indonesia, former Dutch possession. 


4 DUTCH DIPLOMAT, age 60, 
has lined up the votes of most West 


European nations. 
Eelco Nicolaas van Kleffens 


served 32 years in the Dutch foreign 


has 


service. 

He was the Netherlands’ foreign 
minister during the country’s darkest 
days. The Germans crushed the 
Netherlands early in World War ILI. 
The Dutch Queen and many of her 
advisers escaped to London, where 
they set up a “government in exile.” 
As foreign minister, Van Kleffens 
worked long hours, planning for his 
country’s liberation. 

When the United Nations was be- 
ng formed, he spoke up tor the “little 
nations. He feared that the “Big 
-the U.-S.., Britain, 
France, and China—would run the 
U. N. “The great nations want to 
rule the world,” he said. Partly as a 
result of his battle for equal rights 
of all U. N. members, the Nether- 
lands (10,500,000 population) has 
the same vote in the General Assem- 
bly as the U. S. (160,000,000). 

Van Kleffens represented the 
Netherlands on the United Nations’ 
Council during 1946 and 


Five” Russia, 


Security 


1947. 


THE CROONING CROSBYS 
ONE YOUNG AMERICAN had 


no trouble ut all locating a summer 
job this year. And it looks as if he 
might turn his “summer job” into a 
lifetime career. 

The lucky 20-year-old is Gary 
Crosby, Bing Crosby’s husky, smooth 
singing son. For the past three years, 
Gary has been dropping in on Bing’s 
radio shows from time to time. Often 
he joined his father in a duet. 

This summer “Der Bingle” de- 
‘ided Gary was ready to solo. While 
the 49-year-old crooner gave his 
vocal chords a rest, young Gary took 
over Crosby's popular Sunday eve- 
ning half-hour. With sideline coach 
ing from his famous father, Gary 
kept the show's 6,000,000 regular 
listeners coming back for more. He 
proved that he could croon and 
trade gags in the easy-going manner 
that has made Bing a durable radio 
star. 

Pleased with the results of his first 
venture into show business on his 
own, Gary hopes to take a fling at 
television next summer. And friends 
hint that Bing might be about ready 
to bow out of radio after 23 years. 
He won't have any money problems 
if he does decide to retire. After 
carefully investing the fortune his 
movies, records, and radio appear- 
ances have brought him, Bing is now 
worth about $15,000,000. 


CBS Phou 


Gary Crosby dons a derby to join 


his famous father in a radio duet. 
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INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Congress outlaws Com- 
munist Party (p. 11). France defeats EDC (p. 13). 
Cyprus is new trouble spot (p. 23). WORLD NEWS IN 
REVIEW (pp. 8-10)—Russians shoot down U.S. bomb- 
er; Chinese Reds bombard Quemoy; Senate investigates 
McCarthy; “atomic pool” for peace is launched; Chasa- 
now is cleared of “security risk” charge; Vargas, Brazil 
president, commits suicide. 

SUNSHINE SKYWAY: The longest over-water 
highway in the U.S. opened this month. It is the Sun- 
shine Skyway—a 15-mile series of bridges that spans 
Lower Tampa Bay between St. Petersburg and Pal- 
metto, Fla. The skyway is the final link in the multi- 
million dollar, 500-mile Gulf Coast Highway, which 
runs from Pensacola to St. Petersburg. 


TV COMES TO VERMONT: Until this month, 
every state in the U.S. boasted at least one television 
station—except Vermont. After September 23, Vermont 
will no longer be left out. That’s the date WMVT opens 
in Burlington. WMVT has constructed a_ television 
transmitter atop Mt. Mansfield in the northern part of 
the state. The transmitter will send programs into Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Maine, northeastern New York, 
and part of Canada. Previously, these areas were 
“blacked out” to. TV by mountains. 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE CONQUERED: Finding 
a “Northwest Passage’—a water route across North 
America between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—has 
been the goal of dozens of explorers as far back as John 
Cabot and Henry Hudson. The route is there, but it is 
in the Arctic and ice blocks it. In 1908 the Norwegian 
explorer Amundsen sailed a ship around Canada by 
keeping close to the coast. A Canadian ship followed a 
similar route in the 1940s. The most direct “Northwest 
Passage,” however, runs through McClure Strait. Last 
month U.S. Navy and Coast Guard ships smashed 
through the ice-bound strait—the first ships ever to sail 
through. The route is useless for trade. But the Arctic 
channel could be used by atomic submarines moving 
deep wnder the floating ice. 
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Map from Christian Setonse Monitor 
Last link of Northwest Passage explored (see story above). 





Wide World photo 


SPOTTER CHAMPS: The two teen-age boys in the 
photo above broke all records for continuous plane- 
spotting duty. William Mozak (seated left), 18, and 
Ronald Newman (right), 17, spent seven days and 
seven nights on a factory roof at Park Ridge, N. J., in an 
around-the-clock watch for airplanes. The two boys 
undertook the feat to provide the regular spotters (all 
members of the Ground Observers Corps) with a full 
week’s vacation, and also to dramatize the need for 
additional Civil Defense volunteers. The boys were hon- 
ored with a special distinguished achievement award 
by the Air Force and the New Jersey Division of Civil 
Defense. Mrs. Rosalie Earle, coordinator of the Corps, 
is shown bringing the boys their breakfast. Other meals 
were provided by local restaurants. The boys reported 
an average of 200 planes a day. Both were on duty in 
the daytime, and alternated two-hour shifts at night. 
Mozak is a senior at Westwood High School, West- 
wood, N. J., and Newman is a senior at The Peddie 
School, Hightstown, N. J. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 

TOO BIG BUSINESS? The U. S. Department of Justice 
has been taking a close look at recent corporation merg- 
ers before they are approved. The Federal Government 
is getting worried that competition—upon which the 
American system of free enterprise depends—may be 
greatly reduced in some fields. Th@ auto industry, par- 
ticularly, has been the scene of three mergers within the 
past 18 months: Willys and Kaiser-Frazer, Hudson and 
Nash, and (just last month) Studebaker and Packard. 
Among other important merger programs are: the Hilton 
and Statler hotel chains, the Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town steel companies, and the Washington Post and 
Washington Times-Herald. 


ENDQUOTE: The Rev. Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, professor 
of religion at George Washington University: “The 
earth would soon disintegrate but for the integrity, 
patience, and faith of those whose names never get 
into print. When everyday people do everyday work 
to the best of their ability, politics will be clean, busi- 
ness will prosper, schools will be efficient, and laws 
will be just.” 





Russians Down U.S. Plane 


The Soviets have provoked a 
new and serious “incident’’ in 
their “cold war’ against the 
United States. 

Two Soviet MIG-15’s (jet fighters) 
attacked and shot down a U. S. Navy 
land-based patrol bomber. The U. S. 
Government said the attack took 
place over international waters, off 
the coast of Siberia, September 4. 

The American plane caught fire 
and was forced down in the Sea of 
Japan. Of the ten-man crew, nine 
were picked up by a U.S. air-sea 
rescue mission. 

The tenth crew member (Ensign 
Roger Henry Reid, 24, of Alameda, 
California ), is missing. It is believed 
that he was trapped in the naviga- 
tors compartment and went down 
with the plane when it sank. 

In strongly worded notes to. Rus- 
sia, the United States protested the 
attack as “wanton and unprovoked.” 
Even before the U. S. notes were de- 
livered, the Soviet government pre- 
sented its own protest to the U.S. 
ambassador in Russia. The Russians 
said that the U. S. plane had invaded 
Soviet territory and had fired on Red 
planes seeking to warn it off. The 
Soviet planes merely returned the 
fire, said Moscow. 

The State Department completely 
rejected the Soviet statements. The 
U.S. plane, it declared, was the vic- 
tim of an “unwarranted and hostile 
attack,” while it was engaged on a 
peaceful mission over the high seas. 
According to the State Department's 
protest, the attack on our plane took 
place fully 100 miles east of Vlad- 
ivostok, the Soviet naval base, and 
44 miles off the Siberian coast. 

The surviving pilot of the U.S. 
plane, Commander John B. Wayne, 
told reporters that he was never in 
sight of Soviet territory. “Not even 
with binoculars,” he added. His ra- 
dio, he said, was tuned to Russian 
stations at the time of the attack 
but received no warning. 

“The only warning they gave us,” 
said another survivor, “was coming 
in over our tail and shooting at us.” 

The gunner on the American 


plane, Ordnanceman Ernest Louis 
Pinkevich, said that he managed to 
fire 100 to 150 rounds from his ma- 
chine gun as the MIGs disappeared 
in the direction of Vladivostok. 

He said that the Navy crew “didn’t 
have a chance” to shoot down the 
MIGs, which made three _ runs 
against the slow, twin-engined Navy 
patrol plane. 


U. N. Action 

U.S. chief delegate to the United 
Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
asked the U. N. Security Council on 
September 6 to call “an early meet- 
ing” to consider the “unprovoked at- 
tack” by Soviet aircraft on the U. S. 
Navy plane. 

Under U.N. rules, such a request 
by a Security Council member 
makes a meeting compulsory. Soviet 
Russia cannot veto the request. She 
can, however, veto any later action 
decided on by the Security_Council. 

While this latest Soviet “incident” 


is being debated in the Security 
Council, delegates from 60 member 
nations of the U. N. were gathering 
in New York for the ninth annual 
session of the General Assembly. The 
session was scheduled to open on 
September 21. 

No fewer than 67 items are listed 
on the agenda. Among the issues to 
be discussed are: the admission of 
Red China to the U. N.; the dispute 
between Greece and Britain over 
control of the island of Cyprus; the 
conflicting claims of the Netherlands 
and Indonesia to the western half of 
the island of New Guinea; member- 
ship of the Indo-Chinese states of 
Laos and Cambodia in the world 
organization; and Tunisian and Mo- 
roccan demands for independence 
from France. 

In addition, there are several items 
of “unfinished old business,” such as 
disarmament, international control 
of atomic energy, and a permanent 
Korean settlement. The session is ex- 
pected to last more than two months. 

The General Assembly's powers 
are limited. It cannot make decisions 
that are binding on member coun- 


ar 


United Press photo 


STORMY DAYS IN BRAZIL—Getulio Vargas, 71-year-old President of Brazil, 
killed himself August 24, five hours after he resigned from office. Riots fol- 
lowed news of his death. Many of the demonstrations, believed to be Com- 
munist-led, were aimed at the U.S. Army generals demanded the resignation 
of Vargas because of reports of government corruption. Vargas was succeeded 
by Vice President Joao Cafe Filho (name in English means John Coffee, Jr.). 








tries: The Assembly can debate, dis- 
cuss, and make recommendations to 
member nations, who often carry 
them out. 


New Far East Flare-Up 


The two Chinas—Communist 
and Nationalist—are shooting it 
out for a small tract of Chinese 
territory. 

Four tiny islands are the object ot 
the duelling—Quemoy and Little 
Quemoy. They are controlled by 
Nationalist China. The islands are 
five miles off the Communist-held 
Chinese mainland, and about 100 
miles from Formosa, stronghold of 
the Nationalist government. 

The flare-up began August 23. 
About 40 Chinese Red _ soldiers 
raided Quemoy. They killed 11 Na- 
tionalist troops and took one prison- 
er. The Nationalists beat back the 
attack and captured one Red soldier. 

Then, on September 4, Chinese 
Communist artillery began a heavy 
bombardment of Quemoy and Little 
Quemoy. This was described by ob- 
servers as the biggest engagement 
between the Nationalists and the 
Reds since Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tionalist government was forced out 
of the China mainland in 1949. 

Two American officers—members 
of the U.S. Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group—were killed” on Que- 
moy island during the Communist 
bombardment 

The shelling continued for sev- 
eral days. Then on September 6 
and 7, waves of Nationalist bombers 
pounded Red guns on the Commu- 
nist-held mainland and forced them 
- to slacken the fire on Quemoy. 

What's Behind It: Quemoy and 
Little Quemoy are stepping stones. 
If the Chinese Reds invade Formosa 
they would be expected first to take 
the stepping stones. For the same 
reason, the islands are important to 
the defense of Formosa. The new 
Communist attack on the islands 
raised these questions: Are the Chi- 
nese Reds bluffing, or do they mean 
“business”? Are they planning to in- 
vade Formosa? 

The answer to this Chinese riddle 
is important to us. The U. S. pledged 
to protect Formosa against Commu- 
nist attack. President Eisenhower de- 
clared that to invade Formosa, the 
Chinese Reds “would have to run 
over” the U.S. Seventh Fleet. This 
raises another question: Are the 
Reds trying to find out how far we 


will go in defending Formosa? Or in 
defending the “stepping stones”? 


McCarthy Under Criticism 


Sen. McCarthy’s conduct is in- 
vestigated by the Senate. 

Senator McCarthy, storm-centered 
junior Republican Senator from Wis- 
consin, found himself under criticism 
from two directions. 

The Senate investigations sub- 
committee, headed by Senator Karl 
Mundt (Rep., S. D.), criticized the 
Senator for his conduct leading up 
to last summer's 36-day Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearing by the subcommit- 
tee. 

During the hearings, the Army 
charged that Senator McCarthy and 
his former assistant, Roy Cohn, had 
used improper influence to gain spe- 
cial favors for their recently drafted 
consultant, G. David Schine. Senator 
McCarthy charged that certain Army 
officials had attempted to stop his 
investigations of alleged Commu- 
nists in the Army. 

The subcommittee’s report on the 
hearings was actually four reports. 
One was signed by the four-member 
Republican majority, one by the 
three-member Democratic group, 
and separate incividual reports were 
made by two Republican Senators, 
Charles E. Potter and Everett Dirk- 
sen. 


What the Reports Said 

This is what the various reports 
said. 

(1) On Cohn: Cohn was criticized 
for his attempts to gain favors for 
Schine. The Republicans said he was 
“unduly persistent and aggressive”; 
the Democrats that his conduct was 
“inexcusable”; Sen. Potter that it was 
“unrelenting to the point of harass- 
ment.” 

(2) On McCarthy: The Republi- 
cans said that his “personal involve- 
ment” was not established but that 
he should “have exercised more vig- 
orous discipline” over Cohn; the 
Democrats that he deserved “severe 
criticism”; Sen. Potter that he 
“should not have permitted” 
Cohn’s actions. 

Sen. Dirksen felt that the Army 
had failed to prove its case. 

(3) On Army Secretary Robert 
Stevens: The reports agreed that the 
Army had tried to halt McCarthy’s 
investigations. The Republicans said 
that while his motives were “beyong 
reproach,” Secretary Stevens ha 
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been guilty of “appeasement” in deal- 
ing with McCarthy; the Democrats 
that he merited “severe criticism 
for lack of sound judgment”; Sen. 
Potter that he “showed Jack of com- 
petency . . . which at times suggested 
bewilderment.” 

(4) On Army counsel John G. 
Adams: The Republicans said he 
had used “indefensible methods” in 
releasing the Army charges to the 
press rather than protesting to the 
subcommittee; the Democrats that 
he had “demonstrated weakness” in 
his efforts to appease McCarthy and 
Cohn; Sen. Potter that he could not 
“be absolved of responsibility” since 
“his conduct throughout suggested 
bargaining.” 


Watkins Committee 

The second criticism grew out of 
a resolution offered in the Senate by 
Senator Ralph Flanders (Rep., Vt.). 
The resolution stated that Senator 
McCarthy’s actions were “unbecom- 
ing a member of the United States 
Senate” and deserved to be censured 
(criticized ) by the Senate. The Sen- 
ate set up a special six-man commit- 
tee, evenly divided between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, to hear 
evidence on these charges. The com- 
mittee is headed by Senator Arthur 
Watkins (Rep., Utah). 

The new investigation—the fifth 
investigation of Senator McCarthy 
since he became nationally promi 
nent—was in marked contrast to the 
Army-McCarthy hearings. 

There was no TV, no radio, no 
flashbulbs, no smoking. Instead of 
the constant parade of witnesses, 
most of the evidence consisted of 
reading into the record the findings 
of previous investigations. 

The committee boiled down the 
charges against Senator McCarthy to 
these five: 

(1) That he had shown contempt 
of the Senate by refusing to appear 
before other committees investigat- 
ing his conduct and his finances; 

(2) That during the Army hear- 
ings he had publicly asked U.S. 
Government employees to give him 
secret documents to aid his fight 
against communism even when such 
action violated. the law; 

(3) That during the Army hearing 
he illegally had in his possession 
a summary of a secret FBI report; 

(4) That he had abused fellow 
Senators; 


(5) That he had abused Maj. Gen. 
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Old North Steeple a Casualty 


Hurricane Carol swirled out of the 
Atlantic and ripped over Long Island, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
chusetts. Betore she petered out in 
Canada, she had cost 50 lives and half 
a billion dollars property damage. 

Historical casualty of Carol’s destruc- 
tive visit was the steeple of Old North 
Church in Boston (see photos on right). 
It was from this steeple that the sig- 
nal Janterns were hung (“one if by 
land, two if by sea”) that sent Paul 
Revere off on his famous midnight ride 
to alert the Colonists that the British 
were coming. The photo on the right 
was made as the steeple toppled. 

The original steeple blew down in 
1804. It was replaced by a similar, but 
shorter one, a few years later. Plans are 
underway to restore the steeple of Old 
North Church again with contributions 
from the nation’s school children. 


New Haven Railroad 


Wide World photo 








Ralph Zwicker, commander of Camp 
Kilmer during McCarthy’s investi- 
gations. 

After the hearings are completed 
the committee will report back to 
the full Senate, which will decide 
what action, if any, should be taken 
on the proposal to censure Senator 
McCarthy. 


Atomic Power for Peace 
The United States ushered in 
the era of “peaceful” atomic 


energy.. 
The U.S. is striding ahead with 


five other nations—but without the 
Soviet Union—in setting up an in- 
ternational agency to develop peace- 
time uses for atomic energy. 
President Eisenhower made this an- 
nouncement at his vacation retreat 
in Denver, Colo. He had first pro- 
posed such a plan to the United Na- 
tions in a speech at the General 
Assembly on Dec. 8, 1953. 

Our partners in the project will 
include Britain, Australia, South 
Africa, France, and probably Can- 
ada. But the President made it clear 
that other nations—including Soviet 
Russia if she changed her mind and 
agreed to cooperate—were welcome. 

The nations in the pool will con- 
tribute fissionable materials. We will 
also teach specialists from friendly 
countries how to use atomic energy 
for man’s welfare in medicine and 
agriculture. 

The President's announcement 
was made in a speech at a ground- 
breaking ceremony for the nation’s 


first atomic power plant to provide 
electricity for peacetime purposes. 
The President waved a magic wand 
(actually a radioactive rod). This 
set off a chain of electronic reactions 
which moved a driverless power 
shovel 1,200 miles away at Shipping- 
port, near Pittsburgh, Pa. Thus the 
ground was broken and the first step 
was taken. 

The $45,000,000 plant is a joint 
project of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Duquesne Light and 
Power Co., and the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 

When it is completed in 1957, the 
plant will produce 60,000 kilowatts 
of electricity a year. 


Navy Reinstates Employee 

A thirteen-month nightmare 
ended when the Navy reinstated 
an employee. 

For 23 years Abraham Chasanow 
had been a civilian employee of the 
U. S. Navy. Twice during that period 
the Navy had commended him for 
his work in its map-making division. 
Then in July, 1953, he was suddenly 
suspended as a “security risk.” Anon- 
ymous, but supposedly “reliable” 
informants, had charged that he was 
an associate of Communists and 
fellow-travelers. 

Chasanow denied the charges and 
was cleared by a Navy security 
board. However, last April an ap- 
peals board reversed this decision 
and he was fired. Chasanow, who 
had not had a chance to tell his story 
to a higher board, demanded (and 


was granted) a new hearing. 

When the charges could not be 
proved, the Navy apologized to 
Chasanow, saying that a “grave in- 
justice” had been dorie. He was 
restored to his job. The Navy prom- 
ised to change its security proced- 
ures to protect loyal workers from 
slanderous attacks in the future. 

Said Chasanow: “It seems that I 
woke up from a bad dream and the 
sun was shining.” 


MOTTO: President Eisenhower has 
a new motto on his White House 
desk. In Latin it reads: “Suaviter in 
modo, fortiter in re.” White House 
aides translate it as “Gently in man- 
ner, strongly in deed.” They say it 
was written by Claudio, the head of 
a sixteenth-century Jesuit order, 
Wwez 


Quit 
ON THE NEWS 


1. (Fill in the blanks with the cor- 
rect word or phrase.) 
chief U.S. delegate to the United Na- 
tions, asked the 
Council to consider Russia’s attack on 
a U.S. Navy plane. 

2. (Fill in the blanks with the cor- 
rect word or phrase.) The islands of 
Quemoy and Little Quemoy lie be- 
tween and : 

3. Chairman of the committee hear- 
ing evidence on the resolution to cen- 
sure Senator Joseph McCarthy is Sen- 
ator Karl Mundt of South Dakota, 
Senator Arthur Watkins of Utah. (Un- 
derline one of the last two names.) 


































ONGRESS has outlawed the 
Communist Party. 

Under a new law, passed last 
month, the Communist Party can no 
longer: 

1. Run candidates for public office. 

2. Collect dues from Party mem- 
bers. 

3. Bring lawsuits in U. S. courts. 

4. Deposit Party funds in U. S. 
banks. 


REDS MUST REGISTER 


The law also “cracks down” on the 
23,000 Party members. Congress 
ordered them to register with the 
Government. If they fail to register, 
they face $10,000 fines or five years 
in prison. 

Furthermore, Party members can- 
not hold Federal jobs, work in de- 
fense plants, or gét passports for 
foreign travel. 

Another part of the law deals with 
Red-controlled labor unions and 
businesses. Red-dominated unions or 
companies won't be recognized by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
This means the NLRB would refuse 
to consider any complaint they made 
during a labor dispute. 

For a long time, most Americans 
have believed that a Communist 
could not be a loyal American citi- 
zen. Known Communist Party mem- 
bers are not hired for U. S. Govern- 
ment jobs. The Smith Act makes it a 
crime to advocate—as Communists 
do—that the U.S. Government should 
be overthrown by force. Under this 
provision, many Communist Party 
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Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 
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.® What's the best way to hunt 
Red “rats? By outlawing 
the Communist Party? Or 
leaving Reds in the open 
where the FBI can keep 
a close watch on them? 





officials have been sentenced to jail. 

But never before has the U. S. said 
that the Communist Party itself is an 
illegal organization. 

This year President Eisenhower 
asked Congress for several new laws 
to restrict U. S. Reds. But he didn’t 
ask to outlaw the Party. In fact, that 
proposal was scarcely mentioned 
until 10 days before the 83rd Con- 
gress adjourned. 

The Senate was discussing the bill 
taking away baryaining rights from 
Red-controlled unions and _busi- 
nesses. Democrats took the Senate 
by surprise. They proposed amend- 
ments to make the Communist Party 
itself illegal, and also to make it a 
crime for U. S. citizens to belong to 
the Party. 

Why did the Democrats take this 
step? 

Some Republicans had charged 
the Democrats with being too easy 
on the Communists during Demo- 
cratic Administrations. Democrats 
decided to prove how anti-Commu- 
nist they were by proposing to out- 
law the Communist Party. 

The Republicans were on the spot. 
A new Congress will be elected in 
November. Republicans didn’t want 
voters to think that the Democrats 
were the No. 1 anti-Communists. 








Qutlawing 


the Reds 





Will the new law 


help control communism? 






At the same time, the Republicans 
knew President Eisenhower disliked 
the Democratic proposal. The Presi- 
dent especially objected to jailing 
Communists as criminals just be- 
cause they belong to the Party. 
Eisenhower feels that individual 
Communists should be convicted 
only for their own disloyal actions. 

The bill was amended to cut out 
the provision that made mere mem- 
bership in the Communist Party a 
crime. Then Democrats and Repub- 
licans joined in passing the amended 


bill. 
WILL IT WORK? 


How will the new law work? 

Few U. S. citizens doubt that the 
Communist Party hopes some day to 
overthrow the U. S. Government. But 
many Americans asked two ques- 
tions: 

(1) Is the law constitutional? 
The courts will decide whether the 
law violates the Bill of Rights of the 
U. S. Constitution—such as the rights 
of free assembly and free speech. 

(2) Will the bill help or hinder 
efforts to control Communists in 
the U. S.? The F. B. I. has long 
argued against outlawing the Com- 
munist Party. Such a step will merely 
make Party members go “under- 
ground” as a secret society, the 
F. B. I. says. Then the Reds will be 
harder to watch. 

Those who favor the law say it 
makes clear that the Communist 
Party is not an ordinary political 
party, but a plot against the U. S. 
The law warns innocent citizens not 
to become entangled with the Com- 
munists. And it takes the protection 
of our democratic freedoms away 
from those who really aim to do 


away with those freedoms. 
... 





Unusual words in this issue ore defined and 
pronounced on page 36. 
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THE GERMANS... 


Their Divided Country 








“LOST LANDS”: THE SAAR. The Saar has 
changed hands between Germany and 
France five times in the past 150 years. 
Both want the Saar’s rich coal mines and 
busy factories. Although it’s smaller than 
Rhode Island, the Saar was Europe’s 
third largest coal-producing area before 
World War Il. Since 1945, the Saar has 
been tied ¢tlosely to France. France con- 
trols the mines. The Saarlanders use 
French money and are joined in a cus- 
tom union with France. Many Germans 
believe the Saar should be reunited with 
Germany. The German government says 
it would agree to turning the Saar into 
a separate ‘European territory,” using 
its great wealth to enrich the continent 
but without France running the Saar. 











wk “LOST LANDS”: BEYOND 
THE ODER. Since 1945, 
Communist Poland and 
Communist Russia have 
held a large slice of pre- 
war Germany. West Ger- 
mans have never ceased 
demanding the return of 
the “lost lands’’ of Pome- 
rania, Silesia, and East 
Prussia. The area con- 
tains rich coal deposits. 








FREE GERMANY 
Population: 49,000,000. 
Size: 95,000 square miles (as large as Oregon). 


Climate: Mild, especially in the north, which is swept 
by ocean breezes. South has cold winters. 


Natural Features: Flat in the north, low hills in center, 
and rugged mountains in the south. Many forests; 
many lakes. 


Government: Since 1949 West Germany has had a 
good deal of self-government, under its own demo- 
cratic government: the German Federal Republic. 
Konrad Adenauer is chancellor (prime minister). The 
Western powers have said they favor full independ- 
ence for West Germany in the near future. 


Farming: Poor, thin soil. By using tons of fertilizer, 
West German farmers raise wheat, rye, feed grains, 
potatoes, and sugar beets. But the farms supply only 
60 per cent of the food West Germans need. The 
other 40 per cent must be imported. 


Industry: Booming West German factories are flooding 
the world with German-made goods. West Germany 
may outstrip Britain as Western Europe's No. 1 in- 
dustrial power. West Germany turns out steel, 
machinery, precision tools, cameras, toys, china, 
leather goods. 

Resources: Huge coal deposits are West Germany’s 
greatest resource. Most of the coal is found in the 


Ruhr. West Germany has some iron ore, but is not 
rich in other minerals. Little oil has been discovered 


in any part of Germany. 


COMMUNIST GERMANY 
Population: 17,000,000. 
Size: 42,000 square miles (as large as Tennessee). 


Climate: Summers are hotter and winters are colder 
than in West Germany. 


Natural Features: East Germany is part of a great 
plain which stretches from Russia to northern France. 
Sprinkled with low hills. 


Government: In 1949 the Russians set up a Commn- 
nist government. It is called the “German Democratic 
Republic.” Otto Grotewohl is minister-president 
(prime minister). Russians claim they gave East 
Germany independence this summer, but East Ger- 
many appears to be still a Red “puppet state.” 


Farming: East Germany was the country’s best farm- 

‘ ing area before 1945. Since the Russians took over, 
East Germany’s farms haven’t produced enough to 
feed the 17,000,000 East Germans. German farmers, 
our State Department says, aren’t cooperating with 
the Reds. 

Industry: East Germany’s workers have pushed pro- 
duction slightly above the pre-war level. East Ger- 
many manufactures airplanes, automobiles, rubber, 
textiles, and machinery. But East Germany has fewer 
factories than West Germany. 


Resources: East Germany has the world’s largest de- 
posits of potash (used in making fertilizer and some 
chemicals). Uranium is mined near the Czechoslo- 
vakia border. The uranium is rushed eastward—to be 
used in making Russia’s atomic bombs. 











This cartoon from the Frankenpost, Hof, Germany, shows how 
Germans see themselves—victims of an East-West tug-of-war. 


FRANCE fears German armies 


German soldiers invaded France in 1870, 1914, and 
1940. During World War II, Germans occupied de- 
feated France for almost five years. Many Frenchmen 
look upon the Germans as “the mad dogs of Europe.” 
France thinks they should be kept muzzled. Germany, 
defeated in World War II, has not been allowed to have 
an army. But, a few years ago, French leaders suggested 
letting the Germans rearm as part of a six-nation “team” 
to defend Western Europe. France, Belgium, the Neth 
erlands, Luxembourg, and Italy would also contribute 
soldiers to this proposed “European Army.” An inter- 
national organization, called the European Defens« 
Community, would control this united army. All six 
member-nations would share in the command. Four of 
these six nations approved EDC. But many Frenchmen 
never had liked EDC. They feared rearming Germany 
This feeling boiled up last month in the French Parlia 
ment. It voted, 317-264, to stop discussing EDC. This 
killed the EDC treaty. What will France do now? Strike 
up a closer alliance with Britain? Find some other way 
of permitting Germans to arm? 


RUSSIA woos German friendship 


The Russians made few friends when they occupied 
eastern Germany in 1945. The Reds ripped down Ger- 
man factories and shipped them to Russia. They 
rounded up German food supplies and sent them east, 
too. But in recent months the Russians have tried to 
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THE GERMANS... 


_and Their 
Neighbors 


“butter up” the Germans. They announced this summer 
that Communist East Germany (the Russian-occupied 
zone ) was being given independence. The Russians are 
trying to “lure” the West Germans with the “bait” of a 
united Germany. They tell the West Germans there is 
only one way to put their divided country back to 
gether. That is for West Germans to stop cooperating 
with the Western powers. This offer tempts many Ger 
mans. This summer some prominent West German lead 
ers spoke in favor of a united Germany which would 
be neutral in the “cold war.” What would happen to 
Europe if the Germans and the Russians became part 


ners? 


LOW COUNTRIES need German trade 


Some of West Germany’s prosperity “overflows” into 
neighboring Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg. Ger- 
many is a good customer for these small nations—and 
a supplier of coal, machinery, and other products they 
need. 


U. S. and BRITAIN want German soldiers 


Since World War II, the U. S. has tried to build a 
“wall” in Europe to hold back the Communists. Ger 
many is right in the center of this wall. For nine years 
U. S. troops in West Germany have patrolled this part 
of the anti-Communist defense line. To guard this “free- 
dom line,” we joined with free European nations to set 
up NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization). But 
the U. S. thinks NATO won’t be strong enough to resist 
Russian attack unless it has German troops. Our No. |! 
ally, Britain, agrees. That’s why the U. S. and Britain 
favored the “European Army” (EDC) plan. About 400 
000 German soldiers would be enlisted in that army 
and the six-nation “European Army” would be part of 
NATO. When France killed EDC, the U. S. asked that 
foreign ministers of NATO countries meet to consider 
some other way to rearm Germany. The U.S. and Britain 
have also called for giving West Germany more self- 
government. The Germans, meanwhile, are demanding 
full independence and membership in NATO. Will Ger 
many again become Europe's No. | military power? 


Why is Germany so important both in war and in 
peace? Turn the page. 


Many Germans want, more than anything else, to see their 
divided country put back together. These torchlight paraders 
carry sign: “Berlin workers want free elections for all Ger- 
many.” The Reds will not allow free elections in their zone. 
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THE GERMANS... 


At War 


They fight hard— 
but met disaster in 
two World Wars 


HE German nation was born in 

war. 

Twice 
wars. 

And now the big 
whether Germany's army should be 
rebuilt—to help the West in case of 
another world war. 

The Germans have a 
reputation as warriors. That reputa- 
tion began 2,000 years ago, when 
German tribes tangled with. Roman 
oldiers. One Roman wrote: “The 
Germans think it’s pointless to get 
something by sweat when they can 
win it by blood.” 


FIRST REICH—The Kaiser 


For hundreds of years, 
were divided into 
kingdoms and princedoms. One grew 
stronger than the others. This 
warlike of 


it almost died in world 


question is 


fearsome 


€5 rmans 


? 
dozens of little 


Was 
them 
rallied 


Prussia, the most 
all. Other German 
round the Prussians. In 1870-71 Prus- 
sia went to war against France and 
won. The Germans Prus 
sia’s leadership. In 1871, they chose 
King Wilhelm I of Prussia as Kaiser 
(Emperor) of a united Germany. 
This was the birthday of the Ger 
man Reich (Germany as a nation 

At that time Germany was mostly 
farming country. After 1871 the Ger- 
mans worked fast to dig mines, build 
factories, grab colonies, create a 
navy, train a big army. German sci 
entists made important discoveries 
in medicine, chemistry, physics and 
other fields. Products of German fac- 
tories were sold all over the world. 

Germany became a powerful mod- 
ern nation. And the Germans pre- 
pared for war. 

In 1914 German troops again 
marched into France. World War I 
had begun. France, Britain, the U.S., 
and other nations banded together. 
They defeated the Germans after 


states 


cheers d 


German American Trade Promotion Office 


STEEL: It’s the backbone of German strength, both for war 
and for peace. This steel mill is at Oberhausen, home of 
Gundolf Goethel, German teen-ager you’il meet on page 16. 


four desperat« ars of war. The 


Kaiser fled to Holland. 
SECOND REICH—Weimar Republic 


A new German government—a 
democracy—was founded in the city 
of Weimar. It was known as the 
Weimar Republic. But this infant 
government had to with 


problems which might have over- 


struggle 


whelmed a far stronger democracy, 
Millions of returning German sol- 
diers couldn't tind jobs. Inflation sent 
prices sky-high. Workers marched 
out on strike. Defeated in war and 
ruined by the problems of peace, 
Germans discon- 
tented. 


grew angry and 


THIRD REICH—Hitler’s Nazis 

“Make me dictator, and I'll solve 
all of Germany’s problems.” That’s 
what Adolf Hitler, an ex-soldier, told 
the restless Germans. In 1933 Ger- 
many voted Hitler and his Nazi 
( National Socialist) party into pow- 
er. He put the unemployed to work— 
making arms. He threw his enemies 
into concentratior camps. He 
preached hatred of Germany's Jews. 
He blamed the U. S., Britain, and 
France for Germany's troubles. He 
sent Germany's armies on the march 
again—into Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, France, Russia. 

So World War II began. As in 
World War I, the Germans won 
quick victories. As in World War I, 


the U. S. entered the battle against 
Germany. The U. S., Britain, and 
Russia finally crushed Hitler in 1945. 
The victorious allies sent troops to 
occupy Germany. They disbanded 
the German Army. They declared 
that Germany would never again be 
allowed to terrorize Europe. 


FOURTH REICH—’New Germany” 

The allies couldn’t agree on a 
treaty to unite Germany. So the 
U. S., Britain, and France combined 
their occupation zones into the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. Although 
smaller in population and area than 
pre-war Germany, this Republic is 
becoming a power in Europe. Its 
government is firm and stable. Elec- 
tions are democratic. And its eco- 
nomic recovery has astounded the 
experts (see next page). 

Where would Germany fit in in 
case of another war? The West Ger- 
mans have no army. As you saw on 
the preceding page, the allies who 
defeated Germany in two world wars 
are now trying te figure out how to 
arm West Germany. 

In Communist East Germany, at 
least 110,000 “People’s Police” have 
been trained and armed. 

The German warrior is still an im- 
portant man in Europe’s plans for 
the future. 





Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 36. 





THE GERMANS... 


(7HEN German workers finish a 

building, they nail a small tree 

to the roof. Then they drink a toast 
to the new structure. 

The West Germans would have 
good reason to hoist a huge tree to 
the peak of their highest mountain 
(the Zugspitze). Then 49,000,000 
West Germans could drink a toast 
to the “New Germany” they’ve built 
since 1945. 

Let's compare Germany 
with Germany nine years ago. 


today 


DEFEATED GERMANY 


Do you know a war veteran who 
was in Germany at the end of World 
War II? Ask him what he saw. 
Probably he'd tell you something 
like this: * 

“Germany? It sure was messed up. 
Our bombers smashed up the cities 
plenty. Sometimes bulldozers had to 
clear a path before Army trucks 
could even get through the streets. 
Most of the bridges were knocked 
out. Trains had stopped running. 
Stores? Hardly any were open—and 
those didn’t have much to sell. Some- 
times we felt so sorry for hungry, 
homeless German kids that we gave 
them some of our rations. The whole 
country just seemed to have come to 
a dead stop. We wondered if Ger- 
many would ever recover.” 
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At Peace 


They work hard—cleaning up the mess of war's defeats 


REBORN GERMANY 


What a “change in the past nine 
years! New cities are rising on the 
ashes of the old. Factories hum far 
into the night. Stores bulge with 
well-made goods. Trains, trucks, and 
ships rush German-made goods to 
countries around the world. (This 
worries the British; Germany is 
taking a lot of business away from 
British exporters.) West Germany is 
keeping practically all of its able- 
bodied men hard at work, 48 hours 
a week or longer. Jobs have been 
found for most of the nine million 
refugees who've poured into West 
Germany since 1945. These refugees 
fled from East Germany and other 
Communist lands. One out of every 
five West Germans is a refugee. 

What's behind this amazing re- 
covery? 

HARD WORK-—Despite what the 
Roman said (see p. 14), Germans 
get what they want by sweat as well 
as by blood. Germans work hard, for 
long hours, for low pay. (There’s a 
limit to that, however. Recently mil- 
lions of workers went on strike. They 
demanded smal! raises. ) 

U. S. MONEY—When World War 
II ended, the U. S. and its allies 
agreed that defeated Germany must 
never rise to power again. But Ger- 
many’s neighbors needed German 









































goods. They needed to sell their 
.own products in Germany. Poverty- 
stricken Germany spread poverty to 
all Western Europe. And a weak, 
disheartened Germany was in danger 
of falling into the hands of the Com- 
munists. So the U. S. changed its 
policy. Nearly four billion dollars in 
U. S. aid has poured into West Ger- 
many. 

VALUABLE RESOURCES— 
American aid was the “shot in the 
arm” Germany needed. The war 
hadn’t destroyed the country’s real 
resources. Under Germany’s soil lie 
Europe’s richest coal reserves, and 
also iron ore, salt, silver, zinc, lead, 
and copper. Germany's transporta- 
tion system could be restored. And 
Germany’s highly trained workers 
had lost none of their skills. They 
were soon turning out steel, preci- 
sion machinery, cars, cameras, chem- 
icals, cloth, toys, and tools. And the 
world was eager to buy. 

Germany produced 50 per cent 
more in 1953 than it did in the pros- 
perous pre-war year of 1936! 

The busiest part of West Germany 
is its industrial heart: the Ruhr. This 
maze of coal-digging, steel-making, 
factory-crammed towns and cities 
lies near the Rhine. Turn the page 
to meet a teen-ager who lives in the 


Ruhr. 
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THE GERMANS... 


Ruhr Teen-Ager 


By GUNDOLF GOETHEL 


Gundolf Goethel is an 18-year-old 
German who spent last year in the 
U. S., attending Culver City (Calif.) 
High School. He was elected president 
of the Boys’ League, won his letter in 
track, and earned a string of A’s in his 
studies. When he left Culver City to 
return to Germany, the city gave him 
a big farewell party, called the “Gun- 
dolf Send-Off.” His visit was sponsored 
by the American Field Service, an 
organization which brings students from 
many nations to the U. S. each year. 
* American Field Service also sends U. S. 
students to foreign iands 


LIVE on top of the biggest lump 

of coal in Western Europe 

This “lump of coal” is called the 
Ruhr. It’s a part of western Germany 
about the size of Delaware. From 
this small area comes five sixths of 
Germany’s coal. With this coal, the 
Ruhr’s steel mills turn out two thirds 
of Germany’s steel. 

My home is in Oberhausen, a 
town of 220,000 people, not far from 
Essen. Coal miners walk through 
tunnels right under my house. Of 
course, we don't notice them—they re 
about half a mile underground. 


Most people think any city in a 
coal-mining area must be grimy and 
dirty, but Oberhausen isn’t. I can 
look out my bedroom window and 
see gardens and trees just across the 
street. In the distance is a tall derrick 
(which looks something like an oil 
derrick). It marks the entrance to 
one of the Ruhr’s 160 large coal 
mines. 

Plenty of German cities can trace 
their histories back a thousand years 
or more. But many towns in the 
Ruhr did not grow up until Ger- 
many became an industrial nation, 
in the 1800s. Oberhausen is practi- 
cally “new.” It didn’t exist at all a 
hundred years ago. It’s much more 
modern than most German cities. It 
has many two-family brick houses 
like those in American cities. My 
family lives on the second floor of 
one of these houses. Since we Ger- 
mans try to build our houses to last 
for centuries, the walls are usually 
nearly a foot thick. 

My school in Oberhausen has a 
long name: Naturwissenschaftliches 
Gymnasium. It means “High School 


German Tourist Information Office 


for Natural Science.” We usually 
abbreviate the name: “Naturw.” The 
school has about 600 students, who 
attend this particular school because 
they’re interested in science. 

German students don’t get to “pick 
and choose” their courses. In my 
school, there are 14 subjects—and 
each student takes all 14. The most 
important subjects are German, 
chemistry, physics, world history, 
mathematics, Latin, and English. If 
you flunk German, you have to go 
back and take every course over— 
even if you passed all the others. 

I think our courses are much 
harder than yours. Most German 
students spend two or three hours 
a day doing their homework. I’ve 
heard some American students say 
they can pass without studying out- 
side of class. 

At the end of each term, we take 
written exams six hours a day for a 
week. and then take oral exams six 
hours daily for another week. 

(Continued on page 31) 


SCHOOLGIRLS IN GERMANY 


These German teen-agers take three 
hours of cooking a week at their school, 
the Neue Munsterschule in Bonn, the 
capital of West Germany. How about it, 
girls? Would you like to do some real 
German cooking? Then try the same 
recipes that these girls are using. The 
ingredients are right on the blackboard. 
The girl at the left is making “heaven 
and earth.” It’s a combination of 
mashed potatoes and applesauce —a 
popular dish along the Rhine River. 
The items listed are: a kilogram (about 
214 pounds) of potatoes, a half-liter 
(about a pint) of water, a_ half-tea- 
spoonful of salt, 114 pounds of apples, 
30 grams (about a tablespoonful) of 
margarine, and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. The girl at the right is making 
fried meatballs. Ingredients are: 250 
grams (about a half-pound) of chopped 
meat, one egg, one hard roll, one 
quarter of an onion, a quarter-table- 
spoonful of salt, 60 grams (about two 
tablespoonfuls) of fat for frying. Let’s 
hope you make out as well as the Ger- 
man girls! 

















The House 
That 
Teens Built 






owe you like to have a shiny 
new building, right next door to 
your high school, for “after hours” 
fun? Suppose there were a snack 
bar, a student store, rooms for club 
meetings, and a hall big enough for 
300 persons to dance! 


“That's stuff for dreams!” you 
might say. And that’s just what peo- 
ple in El] Monte, Calif., said when 


high school students suggested such 
a building. 

But the teen-agers of El] Monte 
High did more than dream. They 
sprang into action to get what they 
wanted. They knew it might take 
several years to accomplish. By that 
time many of them would graduate 
and get no use out of the building. 


But they realized future students 
would benefit. Here would be a 
“youth center” where teens could 


put their leisure time to good use. 
It would be a community center, too, 
for El Monte church and civic organ- 
izations. 


STUDENTS RAISE FUNDS 


The school board~said that it 
couldn't spare any funds for such a 
project. So Principal George V. 
Burnett and the high schoolers de- 
cided to raise the money themselves. 

They put on musical shows with 
school talent. They staged a fashion 
show and a cake contest, for which 
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Frank Hewlett photo from El M } 


El Monte high schoolers lend a hand to build Student Union 
Building. Inset shows architect's sketch of the finished building. 


admission. They held 
a county fair. Booths sold goods 
donated by parents and _ friends. 
They arranged for Bob Hope to 
broadcast from the school audito- 
rium, and sold tickets for the show. 
In all they carried out 187 different 
projects to raise funds. 
Community leaders praised the 
program. Service clubs voted to help. 
Businessmen sent in donations. 


they charged 


STUDENT “‘WORK PARTY” 


When the treasury reached $25,000, 
the school board called in the student 
leaders. “If you'll set aside offices in 
the building for the faculty, we'll give 
you $10,000,” they said. “Further- 
more, we'll guarantee the contractor 
the rest of the money needed to put 
up the building—but on ofe condi- 
tion.” The condition was that the stu- 
dents take the building unfurnished 
and unfinished on the inside. It 
would be up to the students to put 
on the finishing touches themselves. 

The students voted, 1,870 to 23, to 
go ahead. Then, they threw a “work 
party.” Last March, 1,200 students 
spent a Friday afternoon and all day 
Saturday as store clerks, soda jerks, 
and fashion models. Instead of pay- 
ing wages, merchants footed the bill 
for paint, tile, cabinets, shelving, 
lighting, and other equipment. 

The local building trade union 
offered the services of carpenters, 





lathers, and plasterers at no charge 
Contractors loaned power machin 
ery. Most of the boys lent a hand- 
laying tile, hoisting materials, or 
carting off debris (see photo). Parents 
caught the teen-agers’ enthusiasm 
and pitched in to help 


SUCCESS! 


Last May 24 the building “opened 
for business.” Over the door a neon 
sign blinked the words “Student 
Union Building.” The one-story, 
stucco building is 88 teet long by 
56 feet wide, with over 4,000 square 
feet of floor space. It’s worth $75,000 

E] Monte high schoolers believe it 
is the first student union building on 
an American high school campus. 

“When we look at it, we are 
amazed at what been accom- 
plished,” says Eunice Mikesell, sec 
retary of E] Monte High’s Associated 
Student Body. 

The El Monte Herald put it an 
other way: “The youngsters proved 
the truth of the saying that ‘anything 
is possible in America if you're will 
ing to work for it.” 

—Roy 
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ask V4 Head 


Gay Head 


Q. I'm a transfer student and I 
haven't any friends yet at my new 
high school. How should I go about 
getting acquainted? 


A. The easiest and probably the 
quickest way to make friends is to 
take part in group activities—go out 
for sports, join a school club or two, 
or volunteer for the Traffic Patrol 
or a class committee. In any of these 
organized activities you'll find that 
youre almost immediately accepted 
as a member of the group, so you'll 
soon begin to feel “at home.” 

Ask one of your classmates, your 
homeroom teacher, or your class ad- 
viser to tell you about the group 
activities which your school offers. 
Attend several different club meet- 
ings, if you like, before you decide 


which club or clubs you'd like to 
join. 

If you choose the Dramatics Club, 
don’t be disappointed if you're not 
given the “lead” or even a “walk-on” 
part in the fall production. New 
members usually have to begin at 
the beginning. Be eager and will- 
ing to work on the stage crew, if 
that’s where you're needed. Follow 
through on the job assigned to you 
and you'll be repaid in fun and 
friendship. It’s almost impossible 
not to get acquainted with a gang 
who are putting paint, sweat, and 
high hopes into a production of 
Junior Miss. 


QO. I’m in a muddle about my fu- 
ture career. I don’t want just “a job” 
-I’'d like to plan a real life work. 


Since I'm starting my sophomore 
year now, isn't. it about time I made 
up my mind? How can I decide? 


A. Don’t high-pressure yourself 
into a snap decision. There’s still 
time to make up your mind and 
make it up right. Think back to the 
number of career ambitions you've 
already had—and discarded. Fire- 
man, acrobat, G-man, explorer, or 
whatever. Everyone plays with am- 
bitions from childhood on. But it’s 
better to take more time to make a 
sound decision than to guess wrong, 
then have to back up and start over. 

Talk the situation over with your 
school vocational counselor, class 
adviser, and family. This will prob- 
ably help you figure out the answer 
for vourself. 

But don’t try to narrow down 
your interests too soon. Let them 
spread all over high school. Right 
now high school is your career. 
You've three years to go yet—make 
the most of them! 

If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 





That ‘‘Little White Lie’’ 


Don replaced the receiver. Judy 


had said she was but she 
couldn’t date him Saturday night 
because she was going away for the 
week end. Don was disappointed, 
but later he dialed Barb’s number. 
Barb sounded enthusiastic as she 
accepted his invitation. 

Saturday night, after a movie, 
Don and Barb were talking over 
their hamburgers at Joe’s Place. The 
door opened and Judy walked in 
with Bill Cole. She flushed when she 
saw Don, and hurried past the booth 
where he and Barb were sitting. 

“Why did this have to happen to 
me?” she raged inwardly. “Other 
girls do it all the time, and they 
never get caught!” 


oO od °o 


1. What do you think? Was Judy 
just plain “unlucky” that Don “caught 


Sorry, 


her in the act”? Was it stupid of her 
to go to the gang’s favorite hang- 
out on a night when she was sup- 
posed to be “out of town”? Or do 
you think that being found out 
“served her right”’—because she'd 
lied, and deserved to suffer the con- 
sequences? 

2. Are you ever justified in telling 
a “little white lie’? To spare some- 
one else’s feelings, for example? If 
Judy had made her date with Bill 
before Don called, should she have 
told Don about it? What might she 
have said? That she had “other 
plans’? Suppose Judy just didn’t 
want to go out with Don. Could she 
still have gotten out of the situation 
without telling an untruth? How? 
Should she have told him what her 
real reasons were? That she thought 
he “showed off” too much, or was 
impolite, or didn’t dress neatly, for 
example? 

3..Do “white lies” sometimes 
backfire? If you were Don, would 
your feelings be hurt as much as 
if she'd refused the date point-blank? 
If other people heard about what 
Judy had told Don, would they “un- 


derstand”—or might they lose faith 
in her honesty? 

4. Is it possible that Judy’s mo- 
tives in lying were really selfish 
ones? That she wanted to spare /er- 
self rather than Don? Do people tell 
“little white lies” to avoid meeting a 
difficulty face to face? What prob- 
lems develop when telling “white 
lies” becomes a habit? 

5. Is it as necessary to be strictly 
truthful in little things as in import- 
ant matters? If so, how do you draw 
the line between what matters and 
what doesn’t? When does a “little 
white lie” become a medium-sized 
fib—or a full-scale “whopper”? 

AN INVITATION 

What do you think about Judy’s 
predicament? We invite you to write 
a solution to the “white lie” problem— 
or any “Solve It” situation in past or 
future issues of World Week. You may 
write as often or as many letters as you 
wish. Those we consider most interest- 
ing and thoughtful will be published 
from time to time in this column, and 
an award of $5 will be made for each 
solution published. Send yours to: 
“How Would You Solve It?” World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. 


















A Career Club Feature 
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HO “shoots” the ace television 
shows? What is the life of a TV 
cameraman like? 

We went to the New York studios 
of CBS and NBC to find out. We 
visited Carl Prince. He “shoots” such 
shows as Person to Person and You 
ire There. We also talked to ace 
cameraman Charles W. Russell, who 
televises NBC’s Kraft Television 
Theatre, and to roving cameraman 
Bill McClure, who does many of the 
hows for See It Now. 

Husky young Carl Prince gradu- 
ated from North Tarrytown (N. Y.) 
High School in 1944. Photography 
was his hobby. He took a nine- 
months’ course at the Institute of 
Photography in New York City. In 
1948 he became a full-time staff 
photographer for a New York City 
newspaper. (He started at $58 a 
week. ) 

One day in 1950 he was assigned 
to get a picture story of color-tele- 
vision equipment for his newspaper. 
He talked to CBS television camera- 
men and decided he'd try for a TV 
job himself. He started work at CBS 
in late 1950. For a month, he had 
on-the-job training. Then he was 
given the Steve Allen Show to tele- 
vise 

In 1951 CBS transferred Carl to 
‘on the spot” teleyising. He covered 
the 1952 political conventions in 
Chicago, the inauguration of Presi- 
lent Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
ther big news events. That, he dis- 
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NBC cameraman Charles 
W. Russell at work on the 
Kraft Television Theatre. 


covered, was the type of camera 
work he likes best. 

“I enjoy my work as a TV camera- 
man,” Carl said. “Something new is 
always happening. A cameraman’s 
job is by no means routine, even if 
the director does tell what shots to 
take. An actor may muff a*line or 
stand in the wrong place. The quick- 
thinking cameraman must act on his 
own and cover up the error. The 
show’s on the air, and millions of 
people are looking.” 

NBC cameraman Charles Russell 
agreed with Carl. A cameraman 
must know how to get along with 
temperamental actors and difficult 
directors. Some days are especially 
long, with rehearsals and then the 
televised show itself. 

On the other hand, a TV camera- 
man can earn as much as $12,000 to 
$15,000 or better a year. The aver- 
age week is 40 hours with time and 
one-half for overtime. (But often a 
cameraman has to work on Sundays 
and holidays; the show must go 
on!) Most cameramen belong to a 
union. Charles belongs to the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast 
Engineer Technicians, C 


I. O. 


TELEVISION CAMERAMAN —Career at a Glance 
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Charles’ educational background 


is different from that of Carl's. 
Charles is a graduate electrical engi- 
neer from the University of Michi- 
gan. He took a four-month NBC 
course for beginning cameramen. At 
first he was an assistant technician, 
working the overhead “mike boom” 
(the arm that puts the microphone 
near the TV speakers). Then he 
worked his way up to the No. 1 
camera job on Kraft Theatre. 

The world is Bill McClure’s “beat.” 
He roves the trouble spots, such as 
Indo-China, to get exclusive films for 
Edward R. Murrow’s TV show, See 
It Now. Some of his films are flown 
by fast plane to CBS studios in this 
country. A few hours after they are 
shot, they appear on the nation’s TV 
screens. 

With the coming of color televi- 
sion and the use of video magnetic 
tape, there will be a need for addi- 
tional Many of them 
will get their first experience on TV 
shows in local stations. Eventually 
the more expert TV cameramen will 
wind up in such “TV cities” as New 
York and Hollywood. 

—WiiuiaM Fave , Vocational Editor 


cameramen. 
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Helpful: H. S. courses in Good health; 
art, photography; college pleasant 
course in electrical engi- curacy. 


neering; special TV-radio 
trade school work; on the 
job training. 


patience, 
personality, ac- 


Attend rehearsals, “shoot” 
several TV shows per week 
or do “on the spot” tele- der 
vising. 


40-hr. wk., plus overtime; 
work holidays; work un- 
difficult 
some days long. 





Need for beginners will 
expand with color TV and 
conditions; use of video magnetic 


tape. 
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WORLD WEEK’S 


Pre-Semester 


Contemporary Affairs Test 


1. WORDS IN THE NEWS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. 

_a. When the term agenda is used 
by the chairman of a meeting, he is 
referring to the 
1. misbehavior of a member 
2. list of terms to be discussed and 

acted upon 

requirement that a vote be taken 
on a matter under discussion 
rules of parliamentary conduct 
A bipartisan policy is a program 
approved by two political parties 
based on the spoils system 
decided upon by majority vote 
resulting from a compromise be- 
tween two governments 

The term civil service describes 
the training of em- 
ployees to give courteous service 
competitive examinations for ei- 
ther government or private em- 
ployment 

government employment based on 
an examination system 

use of experts by the executive 
branch of the government 
Communism is characterized by 
the following except 
government ownership of 
means of production 

2. dictatorship by a single highly or- 

ganized party 

3. encouragement of 

worship 

4. use of a secret police 
—__e. The conservation movement in 

the United States has aimed to 
preserve historic sites and land- 
marks 
raise the standard of living 
increase savings bank deposits 
reduce waste of natural resources 

Corporations are usually organ- 

ized in order that 

a saving in taxes may be made 
government regulation may be 
eliminated 

8. more jobs can be created 

4. capital can be raised by issuance 

of stocks and bonds 
__g. Imperialism is used to describe a 
nation’s foreign policy when it 

1. resorts to war rather than peace- 

ful settlement of disputes 

2. gains control of backward areas 

by bribing local officials 

3. encourages large financial invest- 

ments in other nations 

4. acquires political or economic 

control of a foreign territory 


government 


the 


freedom of 


. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
ane 
1 
2 


__h. A lobby in a national or state 
government means 
1. a group or person seeking to in- 
fluence legislation 
an agreement among legislators to 
vote for each other’s bills 
3, a person seeking some special of- 
fice for a friend 
4. a meeting of party leaders 
i. That nationalism is a powerful 
force in the 20th century is shown 
by efforts of peoples to 
1. join with neighboring nations 
gain their independence 
bring their 
World Court 
4. form ecloser economic 
the mother country 


9 
9 . 
3 grievances to the 
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ll. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a “T” if it 
is “true,” an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information 
given on which to base a conclusion. 
__1. The consumer price index rose 

steadily between 1950 and 1953. 

2. The 1953 consumer price index 
was 20 per cent higher than in 1950. 

3. The drop in the consumer price 
index between January and April, 
1954, was caused by the decline in 
the price of meat. 

4. The biggest jump in the consum- 
er price index for the years indicated 
was between 1951 and 1952. 

_5. The consumer price index rose 
more than 14 per cent between the 
base period, 1947-49 and 1953. 


Number right__ 





This test is intended to help your 
teacher find your strong and weak 
points in knowledge of current 
affairs at the beginning of the 
school year. Answer all questions. 


My name 





My class 





Total number right 











__j. A parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment is one in which 
1. the cabinet can remain in office 
only if it has the support of a ma- 
jority of the legislature 
there is separation of 
among the three branches 
there is a system of checks and 
balances 
4. parliament can override an execu- 
tive decision by a two-thirds vote 
__k. A social security system generally 
includes 
1. nations which have agreed to de- 
fend each other against attack 
2. plans for the establishment of 
socialism in a country 
@ program to combat juvenile de- 
linquency 
4. provisions for old age pensions 
—|. A subsidy is a governmental 
grant to 
1. develop a suburban community 
2. start a new government agency 
3. assist private persons in operating 
a necessary service 
4. assign channels for TV and radio 
__n. Nations adopt tariff laws for any 
or the following purposes, except to 
1. raise revenue 
2. protect native industries 
3. discourage imports 
4. check rising prices 
n. A totalitarian government is one 
in which 
1. the state rigidly contrels the life 
of its subjects, including church, 
school, and industry 
2. freedom is permitted party mem- 
bers only 
3. all power is concentrated in the 
legislature 
4. foreign conquest is the main ob- 
jective of the ruling group 
__o. The veto power in the United 
Nations nfakes, it possible for 
1. the General Assembly to make all] 
important decisions 
2. one of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council to block 
action on important problems 
8. the Economic and Social Council 
to carry out its recommendations 
4. the Secretary-General to overrule 
decisions of the Security Council 


powers 


Number right 
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lll. READING A MAP 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. 

Pine 1. What is the name 
of the island marked “1” on the map? 
eer 2. What is the name 
of the country marked “2” on the map? 

nadie _ 3. What is the name 
of the country marked “3” on the map? 

alta __ 4. What is the name 
of the country marked “4” on the map 
and enclosed in a dash line? 

EF ed in 5. What is the name 
of the country marked “5” on the map? 

6. What is the name 


e 


body of water east of Indo- 


of th 
China? 
4 7. In what direction 
would you go if you were to fly directly 
from Saigon to Manila? 
a 8. How would you 
describe the topography of Indo-China? 
______—d«&S),. What geographic 
term designates a body of land like 
the Federation of Malaya? 
10. What geographic 
term designates a body of water such as 
that between Malaya and Sumatra? 
11. About how many 
miles is it from Singapore to Taipeh? 
12. What is the cap- 
ital of the country marked “4”? 














_____—CS—s' 3. Under what coun- 
try’s rule is North Borneo? 
dS, “What is the name 
of the state in Indo-China that lies 
along the eastern coast? 

______-15. Between what 


parallels ‘of latitude does Rangoor. lie? 


Number right 


IV. IN THE UNITED STATES 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. 
__a. The population of the 

States is about 

1. 75 million 3. 160 million 

2. 120 million 4. 200 million 
__b. The percentage of the population 

that depends upon farming for a liv- 

ing is about 

l. 5% 3. 50% 

2. 15% 4. 75% 

__c. A major population movement in 
the United States in the past two 
decades has been from the 
1. Pacific Coast to Northeast 
2. cities to rural areas 
8. cities to suburbs 
4. suburbs to cities 


United 


__d. In the United States public edu- 


cation is not a responsibility of the 


1. cities, towns, and villages 
2. Federal Government 

3. local boards of education 
4. state governments 


e. Most of the revenue for the Fed 
eral Government is raised by 

1. income taxes 2. sales taxes 
3. taxes on imports 

4. general property taxes 

f. The national debt of the Federal 
Government is owed chiefly to 


. bondholders in United States 
2. corporations that supply goods to 
the Government 
. foreign investors in 
stocks and bonds 
4. foreign governments 
American securities 
__g. All of the following are territories 
or associated with the United States 
as free commonwealths, except 
1. Alaska 3. Puerto Rico 
2. Hawaii 4. Philippine Islands 
__h. All of the following are ways in 
which the president can make his 
influence felt in Congress, except 


American 


holding 


1. direct appeals to the voters over 
television and radio 
2. withholding patronage from Con- 
gressmen 
. suspending from party member- 
ship Congressmen who vote 
against the administration 
. sending messages to. Congress 





i. All of the following are features 
of the Government’s farm program 
except 


V. PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 


On the line to the left of the names in Column A, write the number preceding 


1. payments to farmers when basic 
crops drop below a fair price 
2. encouragement of soil-building 
practices 
3. storage of surplus crops 
4. Government operation of 
i. All of the following are 
labor organizations in the 
States today, except the 
1. American Federation of Labor 
2. Confederation of Labor Unions 
3. Railway Brotherhoods 
4. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions 
__k. The most recently created cabi 
net post is that of Secretary of 
1. Commerce 2. Defense 
3. Health, Education, and Welfare 
4. Labor 
__|. The major purpose of Congres 
sional investigating committees is to 
1. permit Congressmen to travel to 
gain first-hand information 
2. provide a basis for legislation 
8. prosecute law-breakers, particu- 
larly Communist conspirators 
4. check on the State Department 


farms 
major 
United 


_m. An amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States often used 
by witnesses before Congressional 
committees who do not wish to 
testify because their testimony might 
tend to incriminate them is the 
Ist Amendment 
. 5th Amendment 
10th Amendment 
14th Amendment 
. The development of atomic energy 
the U.S. is largely in the hands of 
. local governments 
. State governments 
. the Federal Government 
. private corporations 
. A good reference source for find- 
ing the population of your state is 
. Dictionary of American History 
. Encyclopedia of Social Sciences 
. Who’s Who in America 
. World Almanac 


Number right____ 


1. 
2 
3. 
4, 
_n 
in 
1 
2 
8 
4 
= 
1 
2 
3 
4 
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HERE’S HOW YOU STACK UP— 


If you answered every one of the 
75 questions in this test correctly, 
you're out of this world. But if 
you got 





> 60 or over—Go to the head of the 
class! 
45 to 60—You'’re good, but could 


: be better! 
4 
25 to 45—You’re doing fairly well, 


but need a lot of work! 


$ Below 25—Let’s face it: you'd bet- 
> ter plug hard! 
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the correct description in Column B. Complete all three groups. 


COLUMN A 
Earl Warren 
Syngman Rhee 


». Vyacheslav Molotov 


COLUMN B 
. President of Yugoslavia 
. Russian Foreign Minister 


3. Prime Minister of Japan 


. Chief Justice of the United States 
. President of Republic of Korea 





. Konrad Adenauer 
John Foster Dulles 


Anthony Eden 


U. S. Secretary of State 
. Italian Prime Minister 
. British Foreign Secretary 
. British Prime Minister 
. Chancellor of West Germany 





. Ho Chi Minh 

. Pandit Nehru 
Richard M, Nixon 
Georgi Malenkov 


Vi. WORLD AFFAIRS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. 

__a. According to population experts, 
the population of the world is 

1. increasing rapidly 

2. decreasing 

3. remaining about the same 

4. 4,500,000,000 
__b. Countries in which wars have 

been fought since World War II in- 

clude all of the following, except 

.. Austria 8. Israel 

2. Indo-China 4. Korea 
__c. A part of the French Empire in 

which there is nationalist unrest 

1. ethe Congo 8. Madagascar 

2. Goa 4. Morocco 
__d. Which of the following countries 

is not a member of the British Com- 

monwealth of Nations? 

1. Canada 3. Pakistan 

2. Burma 4. Union of So. Africa 
_.e. Which of the following countries 

is not a member of the North At- 

lantic Treaty Organization? 

l. Belgium 3. Spain 

2. Canada 4. the United. States 

f. Which of the following countries 

s not a satellite of Soviet Russia? 
Bulgaria 3. Greece 
Czechoslovakia 4. Rumania 
A territory often in dispute be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia is 
Albania 3. Sicily 
Corsica 4. Trieste 
h. To keep peace in the Middle 
fast Great Britain has agreed to 

. cede Gibraltar to Spain 
2. halt the sale of munitions to the 
Arab League states 


ai, 2 


. Communist leader in Indo-China 


2. Vice-President of the United States 
3. Dictator of Communist China 


. Prime Minister of India 
. Russian Prime Minister 


Number right __ 


HMMA AAT 


3. leave Cyprus 
4. remove troops from Suez Canal 


—i. A nation which has announced 


its neutrality in the “cold war” is 

1. France 3. Italy 

2. India 4. Nationalist China 
The United Nations has sent 
commissions to work for peace in all 
of the following countries, except 

1. Indo-China 8. Israel 

2. India 4. Korea 


__k. In which of the following coun- 


tries was oil production disrupted 
by a dispute between the govern- 
ment and a foreign company? 

1. Iran 3. Saudi Arabia 

2. Iraq 4. the United States 


__|. Unrest in the Union of South 


Africa has arisen over the govern- 
ment’s 

1. exclusion of Indian settlers 

2. low wages in the diamond mines 
3. withdrawal from the U.N. 

4. white supremacy policy 

_m.A Latin American country in 
which Communists were recently 
forced from high government positions 
1. Argentina 3. Mexico 

2. Guatemala 4. Venezuela 

n. Two of the highest peaks in the 
world scaled by mountain climbers 
in the past three years are in the 
1. Andes 3. Rockies 

2. Alps 1. Himalayas 


__o. All of the following are import- 


ant recent medical advances, except 
l. the use of vaccine to prevent 
smallpox 
2. inoculation with gamma globulin 
in poliomyelitis 
8. use of X-rays to detect tuberculosis 
4. use of radioactive cobalt in treat- 
ing cancer 
Number right . 














“BF you are sick, you go to the doc- 

tor,” says Christian X. Palamas, 
head of the Greek delegation to the 
U. N. “We have come to the United 
Nations.” 

The “sick man” is Cyprus (see 
map). Mr. Palamas wants “Dr. U. N.” 
to “prescribe” a vote by the people 
of Cyprus on this question: Should 
the island remain under British con- 
trol or be united with Greece? 

Greeks began settling in Cyprus as 
far back as 1450 B.C. Today, almost 
80 per cent of the Cyprus population 
is of Greek descent. Most of them 
worship in the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Several times in recent years 
the Greek Church has held unofficial 
elections among the Cypriots (as the 
people of the island are called). 
Each time the people voted over- 
whelmingly for “enosis”—union with 
Greece. 

Greece points out that one prin- 
ciple of the U. N. charter is the right 
of peoples to “self-determination.” 
That means the right of the people 
to decide for themselves who shall 
govern them. Cypriots should have 
that right, says Greece. 


iS IT THE U. N.’S BUSINESS? 


Britain replies that Cyprus is none 
of the U. N.’s business. Cyprus is a 
British possession. The U. N. (says 
Britain) has no right to interfere in 
the “internal affairs” of any U. N. 
member. 

There is something more important 
behind Britain’s stand. Britain is giv- 
ing up her huge base in the Suez 
Canal zone (see last week's issue). 
Cyprus is now the chief British mili- 
tary base in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Britain wants Cyprus to help 
protect: (1) British oil interests in 
the Middle East, and (2) Britain’s 
trade “life-line"—the Mediterranean 
shipping route between Europe and 
Asia. 

The dispute over Cyprus may 
prove embarrassing to the free world. 
It is the first open quarrel between 
members of NATO (the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization). Both 
Greece and Britain are NATO mem- 
bers. 

Being kicked around by other na- 
tions is nothing new to football- 
shaped-Cyprus. Throughout history, 


CYP 


as empires rose and fell in the Medi- 
terranean region, Cyprus passed from 
hand to hand among the great pow- 
ers of each age. During the Crusades, 
England’s King Richard the Lion- 
hearted captured it. This gave Brit- 
ain her first claim to the island. Later 
the Turks ruled Cyprus. Even today, 
20 per cent of the Cyprus popula- 
tion is Turkish. 

In 1878 Britain helped Turkey in 
a war against Russia. In return, the 
Turkish Sultan allowed Britain to 
run Cyprus. During World War I, 
the British annexed the island and 
made it a Crown Colony. 

Cyprus is a land of contrasts. 
Glass-bricked modern homes rise be- 
side flat-roofed stucco houses and 
medieval palaces. On a city street, 
a traffic accident may involve bi- 
cycles and donkeys as well as autos. 
Broad, British-built highways cross 
the countryside, but city streets are 
dark and narrow. Modern jet planes 
fly over fields where oxen drag an- 
cient wooden sledges to thresh grain. 

In size, Cyprus is about as big as 
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Greek-British dispute laid before U. N. 


Rhode Island and Connecticut to- 
gether. It’s the third largest island in 
the Mediterranean (only Sicily and 
Sardinia are larger) and has a pop- 
ulation of half a million. Both the 
north and south coasts are bordered 
by mountain ranges which rise to 
nearly 6,500 feet. Between them lies 
a vast, sun-drenched plain which 
makes up about half the island. 

Many Cypriots own or work on 
farms on this plain. They raise citrus 
fruits, olives, wheat, barley, and 
cotton. Wine is an important export. 
Cyprus is also rich in minerals. It is 
one of the world’s few sources of 
asbestos and gypsum. In the cities 
there are large silk and pottery in- 
dustries. 

At Famagusta, on the east coast of 
Cyprus, the British have built an air 
base. Britain is now sharing it with 
the U. S. Air Force as a NATO base. 
The U. S. has a big radio station on 
Cyprus for listening to broadcasts 
from communist nations. So our 
country has more than an “onlook- 
er’s” stake in the future of Cyprus. 
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Map for World Week by Dick Meyer 


British Royal Air Force jet planes on Cyprus are only an hour's flying time from 
Russia or almost any part of the Middle East. Moscow is about 1,400 miles away, 











“Ride ‘em, cowboy!” 





The REAL Cowboys of Today’s West 


Hollywood has been grinding out “horse operas” 
since 1908. Probably none is so authentic as The 
Cowboy. Elmo Williams, a film editor, and his wife 
traveled hundreds of miles to photograph this 70- 
minute color documentary. In Mexico they found 
one of the only two known herds of mustangs that 
still survive. They also filmed a rare herd of long- 
horned cows—replaced long ago on Western ranges 
by beefier cattle. Life of the modern cowboy was 
photographed at the L. B. Johnson ranch near Engle 
N. M. The film shows the daily activities of the John- 
12, and Beau, 20. Photos are from 


the film, released by Lippert Pictures. 


son’s sons, Bob 


Bob Johnson makes stop in cloua of dust. 


Beau Johnson brings in a little orphan lamb. 








Are you sure you re reducing 
the right way ? 





Of course you want a shape the tape measure says nice 
things about—always. At the same time you want to stay 
healthy and peppy. Here are some important points to 
remember if you’re reducing. Even if you’re not, read 
this page carefully. Show it to your folks, too! 





1. Never Diet “On the quiet”. When you feel you're adding too much 
padding and want to reduce—see your doctor first. He'll tell you these 
important things: There’s no ideal weight. Weight should vary according 
to an individual’s height and frame. You may think you're too heavy when 
your weight is just right. If your doctor decides you can afford to lose 
weight, he’ll want you to follow a sensible diet that protects your health 
while it peels off pounds. Write to American Bakers Association, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, for our free booklet ‘‘Eat and Grow 
Slim”’. Take this booklet along when you see your doctor. It offers a weight 
reduction program he may want you to follow. 
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2. Be shrewd about Food ! The food you eat should 
supply the nutrients you need to maintain health. 
That’s why a balanced diet is so important. Everyone 
should eat bread, milk, meat, eggs, vegetable and 
fruit every day — even those on strict reducing diets. The 
elimination of any one kind of food from your diet is 
not only an ineffective way to lose weight —it maytbe 
harmful to your health. 





3. Keep your Vigor and your Figure. Pep and popu- 

larity go together. So, know the foods that give you 

the nutrients you need to keep up your vim. For 

instance, enriched bread is one of the best. Calorie for’ 
calorie it provides more than its share of many neces- 

sary elements you need every day—riboflavin, niacin, 

thiamine, protein, iron and calcium. 
No wonder so many specialists in me- 
tabolism and internal medicine include 
enriched bread even in their most rigid 
reducing diets, 

















Francie Goes 


to Europe 


HE girl in our cover picture is 

13-year-old ( Francie 
Huffman, freshman at Longfellow 
Junior High in Massillon, Ohio. She’s 
shown in Frankfurt 
pling the sausages that are 
after that city: frankfurters 

The man in the photo is Friedrich 
Emmerich. He makes frankfurters 
just the way his grandfather made 
them—and grandfather started busi- 
ness in 1830. 

Grandfather Emmerich claimed 
to be the father of the American 
“hot dog.” He began shipping his 
sausages to the U. S. in 1870. But 
they didn’t catch on until he opened 
a sampling booth at the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893. Some people 
thought the frankfurters looked like 
dachshunds, and nicknamed them 
“German dogs.” That finally became 
“hot dogs.” 

Francie was in Frankfurt last 
spring on an unusual three months’ 
tour of Europe. Shi 
wanted to be a teacher. She wanted 
to know about schools in other coun- 
tries. Her parents arranged a tour of 
a dozen European countries. In each 


France S 


Germany, sam- 


name d 


has always 


NORWAY: Turid Solbert of Oslo shows Francie (right) how to 
operate a hand loom used for clothmaking at Ruselokka School. 


place she spent from one to five days 
going to school just like one of the 
regular students. She was always 
assigned an English-speaking desk- 
mate. 

In Darmstadt, Germany, she lived 
for a week with a family that had 
just escaped from the Communists 
in East Germany. 

In Paris, Francie asked why none 
of the girls wore lipstick or finger- 
nail polish. “We'd get spanked if we 
did,” a French girl said. 

In Portugal, she attended a school 
that forbade all talking between eve- 
ning prayers and the first class the 
next morning. 
found that European 
“dating” customs are different from 
those in U. S. In Europe, even girls 
in their late teens have a 
chaperon when they go out with a 
boy friend 

Some of the highlights of Francie’s 
trip are shown in the pictures on 
this page. 

Francie made friends all across 
Western Europe. “If everybody saw 
what I saw,” she says, “there would 
be no war. I love them all.” 


Francie 


must 


saul, 














ITALY: Francie (center front) reads from diary to English- 
speaking desk mate. Rest of class eagerly awaits translation. 















ENGLAND: A school girl gives Francie a 
cricket bat and tells her: “Go to it.” 
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SPAIN: Francie found this stray lamb 
along the highway not far from Toledo. 














Brownie Hawkeye Camera— Looks modern, is 
modern, A beautiful little camera and a cinch to 
use. Gives you 12 pictures 214” square per roll of 
Kodak 620 Film. With its $4 Flasholder you're in 
business anywhere, any time. The camera is $6.95; 
for a Field Case add $3.25. This is a “‘classic”’ 
camera; you'll be bragging to your grandchildren 
that you had one. 











Kodak Duaflex Ii] Cameras— 
There are two Duaflex 
models. Both have a big 
reflex finder and double- 
exposure preventer. The 
Kodar model adjusts for 
distance and light; it’s a 
remarkable value at $22.50. 
The Kodet model, pre-set 
for average shots, is $14.95. 
A $4 Flasholder and a $2.65 
Field Case fit either model. 



































e bothers you, forget it. 
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The Kodak Pony Cameras —Y i ~~ | }/ 
















are both true “miniatures.” The “135” | -S/( ~~ \ (& 
—at $34.75—takes 35mm. film, in 20-or “~~ ) hoe 
: 36-exposure loads of black-and-white _/} 
; or Kodachrome Film; the “‘828’’—at ~) .\ 
‘ $29.50—takes 8-exposure rolls of - 






black-and-white, Kodachrome or 
Kodacolor Film. Both models have a 


fine, fast lens and a 1/200 top speed 
Kodak Bantam R.F. Camera—“R.F.” stands for range- shutter. Flasholder, $7.95, Field 
finder, and it’s a good one. The lens is an {/3.9; the 












Case, about $7.00. 
shutter speeds up to 1/300. Loads with 828 Kodak 
Film—black-and-white, Kodachrome, or Kodacolor. 
This is a precisely made job. Yet the camera’s cost is Eastman Kodak Company 
$59.75. Buy it in the handy, handsome “Town & Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Country Outfit,” and you get Flasholder, Field Case, 
and all for just $75.00. Nice. 






Prices include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Germany 


OF 


ARMED 
CERMANY* 





1. READ THE CARTOON 


l. The cartoonist pictures EDC as a “wall” to hold 


ack: Ge — 


2. “Adenauer” represents what country? —____. 
3. The cartoonist shows France stopping work on 


the EDC “wall” because she is afraid of af 

4. A good title for this cartoon would be: (a) “Look 
over the other shoulder, France!”; (b) “The Communists 
have joined EDC”; (c) “France wants a strong German 


army. 


ll. DIVIDED GERMANY 

In the blank spaces, write E or W if the. statement 
refers to East or West Germany. Write B if it refers 
to both. 
— 1. Its population is about 49 million people 
Its government is controlled by Communists. 
The U. S. has promised it independence. 
Many of its people want a united Germany. 
. Many of its people are skilled factory workers. 
Its richest industrial area is the Ruhr. 
It supplies uranium for making Russian atom 


bombs. 


! 
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— 8. Konrad Adenauer is its chancellor (prime min- 
ister ). 
9. It has received four billion dollars in U. S. finan- 
cial aid. 
—10. Otto Grotewohl is its minister-president (prime 
minister ). 


Il. TIME CHART 


Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the correct time 
sequence in which the following happened. 
—Hitler and Nazi Germany are defeated. 
—_Germany becomes a nation under Prussian leader- 
ship 
—_Germany is divided into Russian and Allied occu- 
pation zones. 
—__The Kaiser leads Germany into World War I. 


IV. WHICH IS RIGHT? 
Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank 


space: 


—l. Which statement describes Russia’s attitude to- 
ward Germany today? (a) Russia wants to de- 
stroy all of Germany’s factories and mines; (b) 
Russia wants free elections for all Germany; (c) 
Russia wants West Geimans to stop cooperating 
with the VU. S. 

—_.2. Germany is important to the rest of Europe be- 

cause: (a) it has the only efficient system of rail- 
roads leading to Atlantic seaports; (b) it supplies 
steel products and coal to the rest of Europe; 

(c) the rest of Europe depends on Germany for 

food supplies. 

West Germany’s rapid progress in recovery since 

the end of World War II has been helped by 

each of the following except: (a) aid given by 

Russia; (b) the energy and hard work of the 

people; (c) the country’s great coal resources. 

__4. Which of these statements is true about the Gei- 

man system of education? (a) most of the schools 
have student government; (b) students are given 
a wide choice of free selection of subjects; (c) 
students must pass long written and oral exams 
before taking the next advanced subject. 


Go 


V. PUT ON, YOUR THINKING CAP 


Why does the United States feel that it’s important 
to have Western Germany as an ally of the free world? 
(Answer on a separate sheet of paper.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item in Ques- 
tions I, Il, UI, IV; 12 for the answer to Question V. Total, 


100. 














There are 87 reasons why 


your Diploma is important... 
87 Training Courses 


you can choose in the U.S. Army! 


Yes, that diploma you’re working for can open 
new doors to technical education in the U.S. 
Army. Qualified graduates gwho voluntarily 
enlist have their choice of job training at the 
finest Army schools. . . training that covers 87 
subjects in almost every field from radio to 
mechanics— guided missiles to medicine. What- 
ever your career interest, you probably can 
advance it in the Army. And your diploma 
is the key! 


Army Technical Education—A Proven Way to Success 


Modern equipment and expert instruction 
combine to make the Army’s technical train- 
ing program the finest in the world ... a 
proven way to success for many veterans. If 
you stay in school and graduate, this same 
program will soon help you, enabling \ou to 
specialize in a field of your choice. 

So study, look ahead, and prepare for the 
future. There are 87 different ways to success 
in the U.S. Army! 
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For a FREE BOOKLET giving 
further details on Army courses, 
fill out this coupon today! 
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Date of Grad. 


$S7 I 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 

Department of the Army ! 
Washington 25, D.C. 1 
Attn: AGSN | 
Please send me the Army Booklet des- I 
cribing special opportunities for high I 

school graduates. Please check one 
mate) Femace C) ! 
rss 
Nome___. ! 
Address 
City State 1 
High School ! 
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Cowpoke from Brooklyn 


HEN little Joe Mastrogiovanni 

graduated from Boys’ High in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; he was advised to “Go 
West, young man!” Joe liked the idea. 
Having seen Stagecoach three times, 
he had a hankerin’ for the wide open 
spaces. So he packed his toothbrush and 
football helmet and went thataway. 

“Thataway” happened to be the U. of 
Wyoming. And everything has worked 
out beautifully. Joe loves Wyoming, 
and Wyoming loves him. Love him? 
They worship the ground he runs over! 

For little Joe has become one of the 
biggest joes in college football. In his 
first year on the varsity (1953), he led 
the country in total offense (running 
and passing) for eight straight weeks! 
It wasn’t until the last two weeks of 
the season that Paul Larson of Califor- 
nia and Lamar McHan of Arkansas 
forged head of him. 

All in.all, the Cowpoke from Brook- 
lyn gained 1,514 yards—only 58 yards 
behind the country’s top man (Larson)! 
Joe also tied for ninth place in scoring 
Not bad for a sophomore, eh? 

How does the liitle fellow do it? 
Well, he’s “little” the way an atom 
bomb is little. Though just 5’6”, he 
weighs a hefty 194 pounds. And it’s all 
muscle! When he puts a ball under his 
arm and starts churning his stumpy 
legs, look out! He rams into the line 
like a jet-propelled buffalo! 

“Mr. Murder, Inc.” can “kill” you in 
different ways, too. By passing, for ex 
ample. Colorado A. & M. learned that 
the hard way. Joe pitched seven passes 
against the Rams and completed every 
one of them—hitting for 158 yards and 
2 touchdowns. 

Specialty No. 3 is place kicking. Last 
season, Cowpoke Joe booted 13 out of 
14 extra point attempts—which is prett) 
close to perfection. 

Specialty No. 4 is blocking. When Joe 
leans his 194 pounds against something 
that thing gotta fall down and go boom! 
In fact, Joe is such a terrific blocker 
that his coach, Phil Dickens, is making 
a blocking back out of him. 

Here’s what Dickens says: “I’ve never 
seen a player with a finer attitude. He'll 
do anything for the good of the team. 
Though he’s moving into a spot where 
hard knocks are often the only reward, 
he’s 100 per cent for it and is giving his 
new position all he’s got. 


“His spirit, love for contact, weight, 
and speed make him the ideal blocker— 
just the kind of fellow we're looking 
for.” In short, Joe is going to block like 
the Dickens! 

The Cowpoke with the 14 letters in 
his last name learned his football under 
Walter J. Muller, famous Boys’ High 
coach. Joe played*hree years of varsity 
ball, winding up as All-American in 
1951. 

Though Joe is crazy over football, he 
has lots of other interests, too. His hob- 
bies are music and dancing. His favorite 
band is the Sauter-Finegan group, 
while Gordon Macrae rates No. 1 on 
the vocal side. In the movie depart- 
ment, Charlton Heston and Ann Blythe 
rate tops with him. English is his favor- 
ite subject. 

Greatest thrill? “That Colorado A. & 
M. game in which I completed seven 
out of seven passes.” Ambition in life? 
“To become a successful coach.” 


High School Cincler-fellers 


> Oh, these California schoolboys! 
They've certainly got “it” in track. 
They're murdering the records—even 


Joe Mastrogiovanni, 5‘ 6”, 194-lb. hunk 
of T.N.T., who explodes all over the 
place —running, passing, kicking, and 
blocking — for the Univ. of Wyoming. 


those made by the great Jesse Owens 
at East Technical H.S. (Cleveland) 
back in 1933. 

Jesse’s fabulous broad jump record of 
24'11%” was bounced out of the books 
by a “leaping fool” named Monte Up- 
thaw, of Piedmont (Calif.) H. S. Monte 
did it with a terrific leap of 25’4%”. 

The second great Owens’ record—his 
9.4 timing for the 100-yard dash—was 
tied by James Jackson, of Alameda, 
Calif. 
> Another California high school star 
to watch is Rafer Johnson, of Kingsburg 
(Calif.) H. S. A fellow who can do 
about everything, particularly sprint, 
hurdle, and throw the weights, Rafer is 
a top prospect for the next Olympic 
decathlon title. 

Other all-around stars who deserve 
mention are Bob Lawson and Jeep 
Davis. Lawson, of Aberdeen ( Wash.) 
H. S., copped three titles in his state 
championship meet. He then went on 
to compete in nine events in one day in 
the Oregon senior championships! 

Jeep won the Ohio state title single- 
handedly for Barberton H. S., rolling 
up 20 points! 

But the feat that had all the experts 
gasping last spring was turned in by 
a high school freshman! I refer to the 
terrific pole vault mark of 13’6%” made 
by Charlie Brewer, freshman wonder at 
North Phoenix (Ariz.) H.S. If he’s that 
good now, what'll he be like in college? 
An angel! 
> Five other national high school rec- 
ords were wiped out last spring, as 
follows: 

180-Yard Low Hurdles — William 
Swisshelm, Santa Ana (Calif.) H. S., 
18.7 sec. 

880-Yard Run—Don Bowden, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S. (San Jose, Calif.), 
| min. 52.3 sec. 

Mile Run—Max Truex, Warsaw (Ind.) 
H. S., 4 min. 20.4 sec. 

Mile Relay—Robert E. Lee H. S., 
Baytown, Tex., 3 min. 19.8 sec. 

Discus—Al Oerter, Sewanhaka H. S.., 
Floral Park (N. Y.), 184’2%”. For some 
reason, however, this record wasn’t of- 
ficially accepted. 

All these record-smashing feats add 
up to one thing: We shouldn’t haye to 
worry too much about the Russians—or 
anybody else—at the 1956 Olympics. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 








Ruhr Teen-Ager 
(Continued from page 16) 


We don’t have any of the extra- 
curricular activities you have. And 
few German schools have any kind 
of student government. 

Not many German students work 
part-time while attending school. 
Many families think it’s almost a dis- 
grace if their children work before 
they're 18 or so. And there just aren't 
many jobs available. Millions of 
refugees have poured into West Ger- 
many from East Germany since 1945. 
They need work badly—and so they 
get the jobs which might otherwise 
go to older boys. 

However, I have worked as a 
bricklayer during most of my sum- 
mer vacations. The first summer I 
earned a little less than 25 cents an 
hour, but after three years’ experi- 
ence I’ve pushed my hourly pay up 


to 30 cents. 


LAND OF MANY HOLIDAYS 


The summer holiday in German 
schools is short—only five weeks. But 
we also get a one-week vacation in 
early fall, a three-week Christmas 
vacation, a three-week Easter vaca- 
tion, and many religious holidays. 
Some schools give students a week 
or two off in the fall so the students 
can help dig potatoes before the 
frost kills them. 

My father is a chemist who helped 
work out a process for making gaso- 
line from coal. (This was very im- 
portant during World War II, when 
Germany needed gasoline desperate- 
ly.) 

I'm thinking of working in the 
chemical industry. But I'm also inter- 
ested in diplomacy, and might try 
to get into the diplomatic service. 

I would have one great advantage 
in diplomacy. I’ve had a year to get 
to know and like the United States, 
and the U. S. will be very important 
to Germany's future. 

When I first came to the U. S., I 
thought all Americans could be di- 





vided into four groups: millionaires, 
cowboys, Indians, and gangsters. 
I’ve met some people who fitted int 


each group (except the gangsters). | 


But I’ve also met hundreds of ordi- 
nary Americans, and I’ve discovered 
how sincere they are in wanting to 
keep peace in the world. I believe 
Germany is ready to work with the 
U. S. to see that the world is never 
again torn apart by war. 
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GETf2aGYM SHOES! 


... the famous shoes that 
help you go full speed 


















































These are the shoes you've heard about! The shoes with the fam- 
ous “P-F” feature! “P-F” means “Posture Foundation.” It helps de- 
crease foot and leg muscle strain ... helps increase endurance... 
helps you go full speed longer! 

Other special features you'll like in these outstanding shoes are 
their tough, traction-tread soles for sure footing and fast starts 
and stops ... and their special cushion insoles, plus uppers that 


“breathe,” for extra 
“i i 
pf means Posture 
Foundation 











“P.F’’ gym shoes are 
ideal to help you turn 
in your best perform- 
ance in every gym 
class, every game. Stop 
in at your favorite store 
and get your pair to- 
day! 





comfort. 








AGRAM ILLUSTRATES THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE OF ''P-F 







Gym Shoes are made only by 
B.F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 


Watertown, Mass. 
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Wearever PresClik Ball Pon- % Weunewer bimbiyle Ball Pon 
The perfected ball pen. . 


i Smart, streamlined, 
Retractable. Satin-finish 


retractable. Luxurious 
Giltone trim. Giltone metal. 
Red, green, grey g 
or black barrel. 
incl. extra refill 


Why pay muore for a Ball Pon ? 


No other ball pen at any price has 
all the features of Wearever Ball Pens. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
BALL PENS 
MECHANICAL PENCILS 


a Te RRO 
GPR OO : 
e—before you spend your money hi 
e Permanent instant-dry = 
e Every cartridge pre-test 
e Recommended by bankers, 

teachers, students. 

in blue, black, red, green. 


“~% nS 
Stet ist ih RAS 


Compare —feature for featur 
e Can't smudge, transfer or fade. 
e Longer-lasting ink supply. 

e Point always clean. 


hes off clothes. 
© Washes Refills 25¢ each, 


aa ahi x eine 
pre PREPS Neg ate Lee 
SEE CI Sheet 
3B4 
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Reo ts 


Wearever. Mimiyl(p, Ball Pon 


Sized for pocket or 
purse. A little beauty. 


Handsome, 
handy, 
retractable. 


TEPER eae ae <p utolpiorte tN 


Novel yet practical. Flip 
peg at top down to write, 
back to retract. 
Sensationally 

priced 


©1954 David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N. J. 
Prices higher in Canada. 





HAPPY 


The Soap That Floats 


An early “ad” for Ivory Soap. 


UST 75 years ago, in a soap factory 

in Cincinnati, Ohio, a careless work- 
man made soap history. He forgot to 
turn off his machine when he went to 
lunch. The machine beat air bubbles 
into the creamy soap mixture. 

Soon customers of the company be- 
gan demanding more of “the soap that 
floats.” At first, the salesmen had no 
idea what their customers wanted. 

Finally the company figured out that 
the floating soap bars were the ones 
made from the batch with extra air 
bubbles. So the company decided to 
put air bubbles into all its soap mix- 
tures. This product, “Ivory Soap,” has 
been one of the most popular brands 
of soap in America ever since. 

Years ago, towns along the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers (where the first sales 
of Ivory were made) drew their water 
directly from the rivers. The water was 
murky and brown, When a bar of soap 
sank, it disappeared completely. So 
floating soap came in handy. 

Does Ivory Soap ever sink? Out of 
15 billion cakes produced, only seven 
are known to have gone to the bottom. 

The first “sinker” was reported in 
1944 by a woman in Springfield, Mass. 

Here’s the way the Cincinnati Post 
described (from a writer’s imagination) 
what happened in the company’s offices: 

“Can you imagine the scene out 
there they make Ivory, 
soap? Veteran soapmakers 
turned their faces to the wall. 

Young girl clerks dabbed at their 

eyes. Executives paced their of- 

fices. They tried out the protesting 
cake. They placed it in this pan 


where 





BIRTHDAY! 


of water, then that. The cake said 

‘Ulp’ and went to the bottom—and 

stayed at the bottom.” 

The company’s research scientists 
discovered that, somehow, this bar’s 
air bubbles had been crushed. The 
company assured its customers it was a 
rare accident. Ivory Soap still floats. 


The Ice Cream Cone 


HE ice cream cone is 50 years old. 

The first cone was made in 1904 

at the St. Louis World’s Fair. It all 
started accidentally. 

A salesman opened a stand at the 
fair to sell sugar waffles. One day busi- 
ness was slow. Just for something to do, 
the salesman rolled one of his still- 
warm waffles into a cone shape. 

Then he got an idea. The next booth 
sold ice cream. The waffle salesman 
asked his neighbor to put some ice 
cream in the open end of the waffle. 

A few days later, the ice cream sales- 
man ran out of serving dishes. He re- 
membered his neighbor’s  rolled-up 
vafle and asked him to make more. He 
then put ice cream into the cones. 

Lots of people at the fair liked this 
portable” way of eating ice cream. 
They kept coming back for more. Other 
ice cream salesmen at the fair began 
to copy the idea. Before long, ice cream 
cones had spread across thé country. 

In 1910 an Oregon businessman 
named Frederick A. Bruckmann in- 
vented a machine to make cones. The 
method has not changed much since 
then. A batter of sugar, flour, and eggs 
is poured into a cone-shaped mold. The 
mold is then heated, and this cooks 
the cones. Americans eat at least 
4,000,000,000 cones a year. 


Little Red Hen 


CENTURY AGO a farmer named 
William Tripp was raising chickens 
at Little Compton, R. I. 

In his flock was a fine rooster from 
Malaya. The chicks turned out to be 
better hens than their mothers. Tripp 
sold some to Isaac Champlin Wilbour, 
who continued cross-breeding them. 
He christened the new hen “Rhode 
Island Red.” 

That was the beginning of the $4,- 
000,000,000 U. S. poultry industry. 
And for a while Little Compton was 
the center of the industry. 

Last month thousands of persons 
gathered there to celebrate ,the 100th 
birthday of the “little red hen”—which 
is now the official state bird of Rhode 
Island. But not a single Rhode Island 
Red lives in Little Compton today! 





Choose the point 
that sults you best 
(Point includes sac) 


WEAREVER’ 
Pennant 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


@ 5 Hardaloy-tipped interchangeable 
points, for smooth, smooth writing. 


oO ~ @ Exclusive C-Flow feed, insures instant 
nly starting; shows when to refill. 


worth . @ Extra-size ink capacity: 
much 
more 


Available in maroon, 
blue, green, grey, 
black 


Wearever Pennant 
Matching Pen and Pencil 


Set, in beautiful 
gift box. $4.98 


Seo night te wite with at School Home , Office 


WEAREVER } == 


© 1954 Prices higher in Canada. 


Made by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N.J.... World’s Largest Pen Maker 





NEWEST 
UTILITY ERASER! 


A real “Jet” for all-purpose speedy 
erasing! Cylindrical eraser encased 
in attractive, convenient-length, 
transparent plastic holder. Clips to 
pocket; won't roll off desks. Finest 
quality rubber; choose red for pen- 
cil erasing, gray for ink and type- 
writing. Refills, of course. 
There’s only one JET—Weldon Rob- 
erts—so be sure to ask for it by 
name at your stationer’s 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO 
Newark 7, N. J 


her tn Any Language 
, 


SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 





Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 


1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa 








EXOTIC ORIENTAL COLLECTION! 


105 all different stamps from Be 
Malaya, Sarawak, Korea 
strange countries of the Far East fr kle 
and bargain lists. All for only 10¢ * approval 
customers 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown SS-4/1, N.Y 








Drills, Practices, Mental Quali t B 


ALL-AMERICAN BASKETBALL 


Methods used at home and school by &8 ge pla 
receiving All-American recognition. Send $ ) NOW 
1954-5 Basketball Diary included. Money Back Guarantee 
PORTRAIT PUBLICATIONS, Box 6, Columbus, Kansas 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Seil your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 
rices ever offered. We pay best « 
‘on! bulletins. Your cards FR 
cles like wildfire! Hurry i 
Card Specialties, Box 235-N, Pittsdurgh, Pa 


Music Box 


By Arlene Dong, Washington H. §., San Francisco, Calif. 


* Starred words refer to music 


STUDENTS are invited to 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic om 
azines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from History, 
Art, Science, or any fie 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 60 words, of 
which at least 10 must 
be related to the theme. 
For any original puzzle 
published we will pay 
you $10.00. Entries must 
include puzzle, defini- 
tions, and answers on 
separate sheets. Keep a 
copy as puzzles cannot 
be returned. Give name, 
address, school, and 
grade. Address: Puzzle 
Editor, World Week, 33 
W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Answers in next 
week's issue 


____. Woogie. 

33 1/3, 45, or 78 rpm. 

Shade tree. 

Type of dance done to popular 

music with a fast beat. 

Worth; price. 

Fastened to the mouthpiece of a 

clarinet. 

“I Ain't ____ Nobody.” 

____-ager, young person. 

Linear (abbr.). 

Slow, melancholic form of jazz. 
the Gloaming.” 

“Till the _____ of Time.” 

Three-toed sloth of South America. 

Hawaiian food. 

They tell time: sun __ 

Music in % time. 

Move in rhythm and in time with 

musli¢ 

Speaks loudly; summons 

Flat piece of coarse, woven fabric. 

Railway (abbr.). 

Command; order. 
Each His Own.” 

Flat piece of wood. 

So; thus (Latin). 

‘The Spangled Banner.” 
Alone “ 

‘Sidewalks of New ____..” 

Non-metallic element found in 

borax. 

Used for rowing. 

“Waiting for the Robert E. _ 

Sings with rapid changes of voice. 

Tune. 


Composer of “God Bless America.” 
Fat abundant in animal and vege- 
table. tissue. 

Prophetic sign. 

“_____ Came Upon a Midnight 


; Clear.” 
}. Official emblem of the U. S.: the 


bans . 

Evangelical (abbr.). 

Household pet. 

Margarine. 

Regret. 

Singer with Jack Benny. 

16 ounces. 

a Lewis, orchestra leader. 
“For He’s a ____ Good Fellow.” 
Songstress Shore. 

Drink made with malt. 

Friend. 

Possessive pronoun. 

Wall built to hold back water. 
Deed. 

“It’s a Long, Long 
perary.” 

“Newsmakers” (see p. 6). 
A former President plays this 
instrument. 

Sf 

=.) eee 

“When I*Grow Too Old to Pag 
Weary. 

Poet. 

Music for one voice or instrument. 


to Tip- 


the Young.” 47. Female deer. 


National League (abbr.). 
Second note of the musical scale. 





*} /BLUNDERLAND to WONDERLAND 


. ee | in one easy lesson 


. . and that’s what we mean! This let- \ EZ 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on. any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week. 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In your crossword puzzle, “Know 
Your World Leaders,” in the Sept. 15 
issue, I notice that number 1 across 
is “President of Brazil” and the word 
that fits is “Vargas.” I believe that he 
committed suicide and that Brazil has 
a new president. 

John Ellis 
Kansas City, Mo. 


al ' aaiatue “How strange,” mused Alice “Ungainly, awkward, 
Right, John! Our crossword puzzle ‘eihanilanel.. pga 


department couldn't keep up with the this mushroom I just Wesender aoene 
news from Brazil. The puzzle had been grow nine feet!” looks at me!” 
prepared for publication before Vargas’ 
death and we were unable to make 
changes in time for the printing of the 
Sept. 15 issue. See “World News in 
Review” for story on Brazil.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

Ths Debating Club of my school 
made good use of the article, “Hawaii, 
Pearl of the Pacific,” in your maga- 
zine of last May 5. 








Lorraine Etienne 
Kingston, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 
I read World Week every week and 
[ like it very much. I would like to 
have pen-pals from Korea and Italy. “Eat this, instead,” Now Alice grows 
Helen Van Nostern came the suggestion, so slim and sweet, 
Tieton, Wash. “And grow in just on good NABISCO 
the right direction!” SHREDDED WHEAT! 
World Week does not maintain a 
en-pal list. Ask your teacher to see the ° “ “ “ “ 
Dissclins * ccotion of the Teacher Eq;. | Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat,” say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
tion of this week’s World Week. It con- Et em 
at ak ath Facet : , IN — in sco 
tains a list of pen-pal organizations.—Ed. Salis Wane = to. been 
> you going stronger, longer! 
Dear Editor: Noy Gives you an on-your-toes 
I eajoy World Week very much. My | Be start, helps you beat mid- 
class and I look ferward to it every ‘ morning slump! And you'll 
week. I enjoy the many interesting ees honestly love the “sweet- 
write-ups about foreign countries. wheat” flavor. Get the orig- 
Faye Dareen McBride inal NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT. 
Phenix City, Ala. 








7)  WEW! 

Dear Editor: paren ie (12 Biscuits) 
World Week is a very interesting 

magazine. I enjoy reading the news and 

the articles about “Newsmakers” very di nag : Rete. <aeehy anne seeds 





much. FREE TO TEACHERS: NEW TEACHING AID, “Make Mine Breakfast’’—Illustrated 6-page brochure, 

Philippe Aubin 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time and money 

: , tions for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National Biscuit Company, Niegere Falls, 
Girouxville, Alberta, Canada \ New York, Dept. S-954, specifying number of copies you need. 
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Words at Work 


Worcs defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


inflation (p. 11)—A period when the 


people of a country have more money 
than there are goods to buy with the 
money. People are then willing to pay 
well to get goods, which become 
scarce, and prices increase. 


stable (p. 11)—Adjective, referring 
to something which is firmly estab- 
lished and not subject to sudden change. 

exporters (p. 11)—Persons who send 
goods to a foreign country to be sold. 

National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) (p. 11)—A U. S. Government 
agency which acts on disputes arising 
under labor laws. 

puppet state (p. 12)—A government 
which takes orders from another gov- 
ernment, Typical examples are Russian 











FP cle-facts 








NEW wexs TO DO OLD JOBS 


ELECTRONIC “NOSE” SMELLS TROUBLE > 
Know how hard it is to spot a 
“slow” leak in a bicycle tire? Then 
you can imagine what it was like 
trying to find very small leaks in 
the protective lead sheath around 
telephone wires in cable — before 
telephone engineers developed a 
way to make it easy. Now they 
just fill the cable with a special 
gas and pull a sensitive sniffer 
along its sheath. The sniffer rings 
a bell when it smells the gas com- 
ing through a leak in the sheath. 


Bell Telephone Sulton 


q“RoBOT SECRETARY” ANSWERS THE 
TELEPHONE while you are out. The 
caller can leave a message about 
28 seconds long. Up to 20 differ- 
ent messages can be recorded 
(more than 20 if they’re shorter 
length) —all automatically. 


NEW “GUN” SHOOTS WIRES INTO TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT. Just put the end 
of a wire in a hole insjde the bar- 
rel, put the barrel over the termi- 
nal and pull the trigger. It takes 
only seconds to make a solderless 
joint that will last forty years! 
The Bell System is always look- 
ing for new and better ways to 
do things. That means you get 
more satisfaction and use from 
your telephone, and at the 
lowest possible cost. 


Cat, 


wy % 

ey 
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| which 
| “foreign affairs.” 





“satellite” countries in Eastern Europe 
which take orders from Moscow. 

foreign minister (p. 13)—The offi- 
cial, in many countries, who has 
charge of the country’s foreign policy. 
In the U. S., the Secretary of State 
directs foreign affairs, 

Nazi (p. 14)—A member of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party in Germany, 
founded by Hitler. The Nazis ruled 
Germany from 1933 to 1945. The Nazi 
party has been banned in Germany 
since the end of World War II. 

internal affairs (p. 23)—The politics 
«1 business matters of a country which 
affect only or chiefly the country in 
they take place. Opposite of 


ennex (p. 23)—To join or attach and 
become legal owner. As used in the 
article, annex means the adding of ter- 
ritory to a nation. 

citrus (p. 23)—A kind of fruit which 
includes lemons, and grape- 
fruit. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


(NATO) (p. 23)—The U. S., Canada, 


oranges, 


| and 12 European nations have banded 


together in a “defense club.” They are 
pledged to go into action together to 
protect any one of them from attack. 
They are working together to build up 


| armed forces to protect Western Europe 


from Gemmunist aggression. 


Say It Right 
Thailand (p. 6)—ti land. 
Leonowens (p. 6)—lé dn 6 wéns, 
Adenauer (p. 12)—d dén dw ér. 
Grotewohl (p. 13)—grét val. 
Cyprus (p. 13)—si pris. 
Cypriots (p. 13)—sip ri dts. 
enosis (p. 13)—é nds is 
kaiser (p. 14)—ki zé 
Zugspitz (p. 14)—z6ok spitz. 
Nazi (p. 14)—nét zé 
Reich (p. 15)—rix 
Oberhausen (p. 16)—6 bér how zén. 
Essen (p. 16)—é&s zén 
Ruhr (p. 16)—roor. 
Gundolf Goethel (p. 16)—giin dolf gi 
El Monte (p. 17)—él mon té. 








Answers to last week's puzzle 


RIGIA|S PIR/AIS 
O/}U/D M AI{RIT 
S/E A MIA 
E Y 8 
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i“ \4\4 “Tops, don’t miss. i“iGood. 
MiFair. Save your money. 


“iA iA \ATHE VANISHING PRAIRIE. 
(Buena Vista Films. Produced by 
Walt Disney. Directed by James 
Algar.) 


Walt Disney, who made his fortune 
by turning animals into cartoons, now 
seems well on his way toward making 
another by showing animals just as they 
are. Films like Seal Island, Beaver Val- 
ley and last year’s feature-length Living 
Desert have given us a rare opportu- 
nity to study nature close up. The-re- 
wards, both in information and enter- 
tainment, have been considerable. 

The Vanishing Prairie, Disney’s latest, 
turns out to be the best of all. From 
the Mississippi to the Rockies, from the 
Canadian border down to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the prairie is alive, teeming 
with an incredible variety of birds and 
beasts. Huge mountain lions and sad- 
faced prairie dogs, the timid grouse and 
fearless eagle all share this vast domain. 
By infinite patience, Disney’s camera- 
men are able to show us how they live. 
A buffalo calf is born. A mother moun- 
tain lion trains and feeds her cubs. The 
prairie dogs dig and defend their under- 
ground homes. 

Sometimes there is tragedy, when a 
flood or prairie fire brings death to 
many. More often, though, the film con- 
centrates upon the amusing antics and 
strange habits of these prairie dwellers. 
The bighorn rams butting each other 
to the accompaniment of The Anvil 
Chorus is in itself almost worth the 
price of admission. There is much here 
to enjoy, and even more to remember. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


A“ \A\4 Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
ii Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “The Caine Mutiny. 
“i Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
w4~~On the Waterfront. ~““/The 
Conquest of Everest. “/M“/ Annapurna. 
vvvrkKnights of the Round Table. 
vvvjulius Caesar. “MY YThe Cruel 
Sea. “Beat the Devil. ~ “Broken 
Lance. “i Dawn at Socorro. ~/“High 
and the Mighty. “Magnificent Obses- 
sion. #MSuddenly. 

Comedy: ““iMan with a Million. 
Sabrina. “Hobson’s Choice. 

Musical: “Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers. “The Student Prince. ~-¥ 
Living It Up. 

Documentary: ““/'Victory at Sea. 
wvvHThe Cowboy. 





A MEETING IN THE PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE: 








MR. SIMPSON, THESTUDENT Y LOTS OF > 
COUNCIL VOTES 70 ESTABLIGH/SCHOOLS HAVE 
A RIFLE CLUB. 


























THE CREDIT IS YOURS, 
SIR, FOR MAKING SURE WE 
IS CERTAINLY <6CT REMINGTON 5I3T RIFLES. 
POPULAR. WITH 











BE A CRACK SHOT: 
FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW 
Learn shooting secrets of the experts—how to 
aim, hold and fire so you hit bull’s-eye after 
bull’s-eye. Free booklet also shows how to 
build a range, “‘trick’’ shooting, rifle care 
and safety pointers. Just write and ask for 
“How to Be a Crack Shot.” Advertising 
Division, Dept. SS-9, Remington Arms Com- 

pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


is 





: emtagion Model 513T 
_, bolt-action target rifle is 
completely equipped with é 


sling strap, peep sights ~ 

and other features for match competition ; 
range. To get finest accuracy from any rifle shoot — 
‘Remingt ition with exclusive “Klean . 


e coe 
‘ bore’’* priming.” tae, ae oie, Fs 
nas. v.0. pat. orr. If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’’ 











EVERY GIRL wants to have a clear, 
fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
a big difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “‘How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queshion Bo 


Q. Does toasting bread destroy any 
of its food value or change the calorie 
count per slice? 

A. Toasting dries the bread by re 
moving some of the water in it. It di 
stroys some thiamin (one of the B Com 
plex vitamins) which is affected by hig} 
heat, but hardly enough to make an 
important difference. Toasting does not 
change the calorie count of of 
bread. 


a slic € 


” Q. Is it all right to drink apple juice 
instead of orange or grapefruit juice in 
the morning? 





A. Yes, if you count it as a refreshing 
and delicious drink. But don’t consider 
apple juice as a replacement for orange 
or grapefruit juice so far as Vitamin C 
is concerned. The amount of this par- 
ticular vitamin in apple juice is less than 
one-fiftieth of the amount in the citrus 
fruits. Some brands of apple juice have 
Vitamin C added, but unless the amount 
is indicated on the label, there is no 
way of telling just how good a source 
of Vitamin C the apple juice is. 


Q. This summer for the first time my 
face became freckled. Is there any way 
to get rid of freckles? They make me 
feel so self-conscious 


A. So far, no safe way has been dis- 
covered for removing freckles. You'll 
find that they gradually fade away of 
their own accord, as you grow older. 
Don’t feel self-conscious about them. 
Freckles give you a healthy, out-of- 
doors look. Some of the most glamorous 
films are covered with 
make no effort to hide 


stars of the 
freckles and 
them off the screen. 


oo " 
Toeing the Mark. . . . Straight ahead 


is the direction your toes should take 
walk. If you have a pro- 


when you 


If you want to earn extra money 
for yourself, your church, your 
organization, here is an easy 
and friendly way to do it in 
your spare time. 


We will send samples of our new 1954 
Christmas greeting cards and gifts. Show 
them to friends and neighbors—take their 
orders—and earn up to 100% profit for 
yourself. 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO START 


Fill in and mail coupon below. We will rush a full 
set of actual samples on approval with details 
on how to get started. 


























Syndicate 


Publisher's 


“I get so starved between snacks.”’ 


nounced tendency to “toe out,” better 
have a foot doctor look at your feet. 
However, a slight toeing out may need 
only a simple exercise to strengthen 
arches and ankles. Try this one: 

Remove shoes and stockings. Walk 
with your weight on the outer borders 
of your feet, arches lifted and toes 
pointing inward. Take about twenty 
steps the first time, because you'll feel 
a pull along your legs. Practice daily, 
increasing the number of steps to one 
hundred. This exercise will help you to 
stand and walk properly. 


o oO & 


Potato Patter. .. . When it comes to 
calories, the poor potato has been un- 
justly blamed. An average potato has 
only 105 calories, as many as you get 
from a good-sized orange or apple. 
Potatoes provide you with vitamins and 
minerals, not calories alone. It’s what 
you put on the potato that makes it 
“fattening.” If you're trying to reduce, 
go easy on the butter or margarine, and 
skip the gravy. Also, choose plain boiled 
or baked potatoes, because frying triples 
the calories. 

° 

Packing Tip. . . . Prevent squashed 
sandwiches in your lunchbox by put- 
ting heavier foods like apples and 
oranges at the bottom of. the box. 


° ° ° 


Sleep and Weight-Gaining. . . . Just 
as important as the foods you eat in 
order to add wanted pounds is getting 
enough sleep. So, if you are making an 
effort to gain weight, be sure you get 
to bed early. 

co oO e 

Hot Stuff for Green Vegetables. . . . 
A quick and delicious sauce for aspara- 
gus, broccoli, cauliflower and other 
vegetables can be made with hot may- 
onnaise. Just heat the mayonnaise in 
the top of a double boiler, and add a 
few drops of lemon juice or vinegar. 














Genius 


“Dad, it says here that a certain man 
was a financial genius. What does that 
mean?” 

“That he could earn money faster 


than his family could spend it.” 
Home Folks 


Trade Secrets 
Diner: “What kind of pie is this— 
apple or peach?” 
Waitress: “What does it taste like?” 
Diner: “Clue.” 
Waitress: “Well, then it’s peach. The 


apple tastes like putty.” 
Occider. «1 College Fang 


Hen-Pecked? 


“Dad, I've got my first part in a 
play,” said the young actor. “I play the 
part of a man who has been married 
for twenty years.” 

“Splendid,” replied his father. “May- 
be one of these days they'll give you a 
speaking part.” 


Home Folks 


Half and Half 


A man stalled his car on the railroad 
track with the train coming. 

His wife in the back seat screamed, 
“Go on!” 

Her husband said, “You’ve been driv- 
ing from the back seat all day. I’ve got 
my end across. See what you can do 


with your end.” 
Yale Record 


Good Sign 
Judge: “Didn't you see the sign, ‘Fine 
for Parking’?” 


Driver: “Yes, and I agreed with it.” 
Annapolis Log 


L.P. 


“Grandpa, do you think the world is 
slowing down?” 

“Definitely, Junior—for example, when 
I was a lad you could hear a record in 
three minutes and now it takes an 
hour.” 


Chatsworth Chatter 


Fore! 


“We were surrounded by natives,” re- 
lated the explorer. “They uttered savage 
cries, danced madly, and beat the earth 
with their clubs.” 

“Sounds just like golf,” muttered the 


bored listener. 
McCall Spirit 


39 


Away He Goes! 


Captain: “What steps would you take 
in’ case of fire?” 
Sergeant: “Thirty-inch, sir.” 


Not Athletic 
Doctor: “Plenty of exercise will kill 
almost all germs.” 
Patient: “I know, but how can I get 


them to exercise?” 
Yale Recora 
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PORTRAIT 
SNAP or 
NEGATIVE / 


Full 244” x 34” \ 
wallet size copies 
of your favorite picture. 
Give to classmates, relatives, 
friends. Keep copies handy for college applica- 
tions, employment or identification. Your orig- 
inal returned unharmed, with 20 Minute Man 
quality wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
prints. Send photo or negative with $1.00 
minimum for 20 copies each pose. 

Minute Man photos please you or your money back 
MINUTE MAN PHOTO Dept. 11 

Box 187, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 
| enclose picture and $. for wallet prints. 
NAME edienBeieesianies , 

ADDRESS..... enseen 
SOF isciiceeginictistnnete: 
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FR HOME 
DEVELOPING 
& PRINTING 


f EASY-TO-FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS 


_ 
ENJOY AMERICA’S #1H 


58 
- 


“ONE SHELF” 
DARKROOM 


$445 


fe 


— SEE ‘EM 


IN EACH KIT 





develop, 
print, 
enlarge ‘em 
” yourself! 


OBBY..-MAKE LOTS OF MONEY TOO! 


FR HOME 
DEVELOPING 
& ENLARGING 
OUTFIT 


“1 | $9995 


NOW AT ALL CAMERA STORES 





lPrexeateh your ianzuage! 


. > 


don’t say 


HOLLER 


when 
you mean 


A holler is a shout to attract attention, while hollow is an adjective 
meaning to have a cavity or hole. 


Both words remind one of PLANTERS PEANUTS because PLANTERS certainly attract 
plenty of attention—and they‘re the perfect answer to that between-meal hollow feeling! 


In fact, PLANTERS products are pure, tasty and nutritious—as good for you as 

they are to eat. Keep an eye open for MR. PEANUT on the label. He appears on the 
famous nickel bagful of plump, salted peanuts . . . on the crunchy Jumbo Block Peanut 
Bar .. . and on the jar of smooth, creamy PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 


PLANTERS is always the word 


for peanuts 
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Listenables & Lookables 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 








Notes on selected network radio and television programs for teachers and students 
All times shown are those current in the Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 22 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: A portion of 
the program each day this week consists 
of a series entitled “How to Buy a 
House.” C. W. Smith, director of the 
Housing Research Institute, is the expert 
in charge. Another portion takes up “How 
to Shop.” The authority for this five- 
minute segment is a representative of a 
consumer testing service. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft TV Theatre: 
“The Light Is Cold” by Robert J. Shaw 
is a poor boy-rich girl story without a 
Hollywood ending. After borrowing 
money for a tuxedo to wear to a dance 
at the girl’s country estate, the boy ar- 
rives and finds everyone in sports clothes. 
He feels like a fool, leaves, and goes 
back to the other side of the tracks. 


THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 23 


8:00 p.m. (DuMont) They Stand Accused: 
Practicing attorneys argue realistic cases 
based en common legal actions. Actors 
ad lib the roles of witnesses, working 
from a brief outline of the basic issues 
of the action. Tonight’s case concerns a 
deserted wife who wants custody of the 
child she once gave up for adoption. 

:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Ever 

Since the Day” concerns an ex-GI who 
finds his adjustment to civilian life 
handicapped by a vivid memory of a 
“dream wife.” This light comedy stars 
Robert Stack. 


FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 24 


8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mama: The well-liked 
story of the Scandinavian-American 
family residing in San Francisco is set 
this season in the year 1915, having 
progressed chronologically since the pro- 
gram’s debut in 1949. 

:30 p.m. (ABC) The World We Live In: 
The documentary programs adapted 
from the Life Magazine series of the 
same name continue their exploration of 
the past. 


SEPTEMBER 25 


SATURDAY 


2:00 p.m. (CBS) Let’s Pretend: “Dick 
Whittington and His Cat” is the old 
English story about the poor boy who 
goes to London and rises from cook’s 
helper to Lord Mayor of London. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: With its 
creator Don Herbert in the role of Mr. 
Wizard, this show makes scientific mat- 
ters understandable and fascinating to 
even the rankest amateur. Winner of a 
Peabody Award for the Best Children’s 
and Youth TV Program of 1953. (On 
WNBT, New York, at 4:30 p.m.) 

:30 .:p.m. (NBC) Inheritance: A series pre- 
pared in cooperation with the American 
Legion featuring historic events pointing 
up American heritage and _ character. 
Tonight: “The Hand That Rocks the 
Cradle” concerns the boyhood of Andrew 
Jackson. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spectaculars: The first 
of the Saturday. night series (one each 
month) will be devoted to Moss Hart’s 
“Lady in the Dark” starring Ann Sothern. 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 26 


10:30 a.m. (NBC) Collector’s Item: This 
informal approach to the world’s cul- 
tural scene has its last program today. 
Highlights of the past year will be re- 
viewed. Leon Pearson’s comments on 
books and magazines will especially be 
missed by many. (Not on WNBC, N. Y.) 

11:35 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Hiram Haydn, editor of The American 
Scholar, and Lyman Bryson discuss “The 
Crock of Gold” by James Stephens. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC & NBC-TV) Youth Wants 
to Know: Today’s guest is Stephen 
Mitchell, Chairman of the Democratic 
National , Committee. Leonard Hall, 
Chairman of the Republic National 
Committee, will be quizzed on October 
10. (Simulcast) 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
“The Modern Farmer” takes up the com- 
plexity of present-day farming; how to- 
day’s farmer must be businessman, 
scientist, economist, marketing expert, 
and mechanic rolled into one; how he 
makes use of help from many sources. 
Guests will include Wheeler MacMillan, 
editor of the Farm Journal, and other 
agricultural experts. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Now and Then: The 
University of Southern California’s Dr. 
Frank Baxter discusses literature and 
education with wit, charm and much 
common sense. (Note new time.) 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Comment: Four re- 

orter-analysts concentrate on a specific 

Senasitie or international problem each 
week, Comment on Comment: “It is one 
of those shows that make television look 
good in everyone’s eyes . . . educational, 
informative and a fine public service” 
(Denver Daily Chief): “The commenta- 
tors discuss thorny questions with a 
candor and forthrightness that is com- 
paratively new . . . sensible, reasonable 
assessments of issues . . .” (N. Y. Herald 
Tribune). 

4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: Marlin 
Perkins will have as his guest Dr. Les- 
ter Fisher, veterinarian of the Lincoln 
Park Zoo. He will compare heartbeat 
and temperature of various animals and 
show what part a knowledge of normal 
heartbeat and temperature plays in pre- 
ventative medicine for animals. Among 
the comparisons will be that of a miouse 
and an elephant. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: “The Story of Moses” will be a 
full-hour dramatization of the Bible 
story. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The American Week: 
Eric Sevareid’s televised commentary of 
the week’s developments. (Note new 
time.) 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 
Return of Ulysses” is a documentary 
approach to the final portion of Homer's 
“The. Odyssey.” 

7:00 p.m. (DuMont): Author Meets the 
Critics: No information is available on 
tonight’s discussion. However, October 3 
will bring up Trygve Lie’s “In the Cause 
of Peace—7 Years with the U. N.” Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt will be on the panel. 


TEACHING GUIDE p.3 


(Rebroadcast on MBS-Radio on Thurs- 
day at 9:30 p.m. Not on WOR, N. Y., 
until Sunday following the telecast.) 

8:00 p.m. (Mutual) Heartbeat of Industry: 
Another in the series which has as its 
purpose the documentation of the role 
American industry plays in maintaining 
the health of its workers. Aired in co- 
operation with the Occupational Health 
Institute. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: Gene 
Tierney stars in “Nora,” an adaptation 
by George Bellak of Henrik Ibsen’s “A 
Doll’s House,” the play about a woman's 
rebellion against her husband’s refusal 
to acknowledge her as an equal. 


MONDAY SEPTEMBER 27 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Make Up Your Mind: On 
each of these five-a-week sessions (which 
make for interesting listening in an Eng- 
lish class), three questions, each with 
three possible solutions, are presented 
to panelists whose answers are reviewed 
on the spot by a professional psycholo- 
gist, giving listeners an opportunity to 
check their own conclusions against the 
expert's. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Junior Press Confer- 
ence: Carlos Romulo, Ambassador-at- 
large from the Philippine Islands, will 
be interviewed by a panel of college 
students representing campus newspa- 
pers. Ruth Geri Hagy acts as moderator 

(NBC-TV) Medic: The third in the 
series of medical documentaries pro 
duced in cooperation with the Los An- 
geles Medical Association. James Moser 
the original writer of Dragnet, is the 
creator and writer of this forceful, real- 
istic adult series. Worthington Mine 
produces. 

9:30 p. m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: In the front rank of TV drama 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “The 
Education of H*°Y°M*°A°N K*A*P®- 
L*°A°N” is a dramatization by Howard 
Rodman of this almost classic book 
which tells the story of Hyman and how 
he meets his problems, including the 
English language, in his determination 
to become Americanized 


TUESDAY SEPTEMBER 28 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of America: 
“Mountain Man.” James Ohio Pattie 
crosses the Rocky Mountains into Cali- 
fornia while on a trapping expedition in 
1828 and is imprisoned by California’s 
Mexican masters. He finds adventure 
and a smallpox epidemic as he attempts 
to win the good-will of the Californians 
for the United States 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: Star- 
ring character actor Thomas Mitchell 
“Afraid to Live” takes place in the Fiji 
Islands. Mr. Mitchell portrays an old 
gentleman whose philosophy of life and 
inner contentment influence a wealthy 
but unsure young lady to make a wise 
decision. 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
“United Nations—Promise and Perform 
ance” is the subject. Trygve Lie, former 
Secretary General of the U. N., will be 
quizzed by three interrogators. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Armstrong’s Circle 
Theatre: “The Judged” is a serious drama 
with a military school background. A 
mother and father find they are about to 
be judged by their own son. 

(ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: “Baseball 
Blues” by Stephen Gethers is a timely 
comedy on the national pastime. Pro- 
duction is by The Theatre Guild under 
the direction of Alex Segal and stars 
Frank Lovejoy 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER-SECTION II 


Study Topics 


Africa—42, 142, 153, 178 

Agriculture—25, 47, 48, 66, 82, 110, 
124, 129, 133, 140, 144, 155, 166, 
178 

Aluminum—4 

Asia—42, 52, 67, 95, 142, 

Atomic Energy—167 

Australia—33 

Aviation—2, 3, 142, 165, 180 

Canada—46 

Careers—89 

Central America—121, 140, 141, 166 

Civil Defense—19, 71, 114, .124, 140 

Clothing—30, 49, 54, 66, 85, 92, 93, 
LSO 

Coal—37, 47, 66 

Commerce Subjects—30, 41, 70, 91, 110, 
128, 151, 163, 180 

Communication—63, 119, 140, 146, 175 

Conservation—13, 45, 48, 61, 112, 117, 
129, 138, 140, 161, 170, 177, 180 

Construction Industry—30, 111, 140, 
145, 177 

Consumer Education—30, 39, 70, 80, 
85, 87, 99, 106, 116, 120, 132, 161 

Copper—147 

Cotton—54, 66, 105, 129, 160 

Dairy—65, 106, 129 

Dramatics—124, 146 

Driver Education—1, 7, 73, 78, 124, 134 

Economics—5, 18, 30, 39, 51, 56, 64, 
70, 74, 76, 78, 82, 85, 87, 90, 92, 
111, 112, 127, 128, 133, 140, 161, 
171 

Education—31, 86, 112, 116, 117, 121, 
123, 136, 137, 140, 147, 161, 178 

English—26, 59, 60, 62, 116, 140, 158, 
159 

Europe—34, 42, 43, 57, 75, 94, 102, 
142, 148, 153, 154, 156, 162 

Foods & Nutrition—8, 9, 11, 18, 19, 50, 
65, 77, 85, 97, 99, 100, 106, 107, 110, 
113, 120, 140, 157, 166, 173, 176 

Fruits—108, 120, 166 

Geography—142, 166 

Glass—14, 22, 103, 145 

Guidance—38, 64, 76, 85, 100, 110, 112, 
122, 127, 128, 131, 187, 140, 148, 
150, 170, 172, 180 

Hawaii—84 

Health & Hygiene—8, 10, 15, 18, 19, 
30. 41, 50. 65, 66, 77, 85, 92. 96, 
97, 101, 116, 130, 133, 137, 140, 150, 
166. 179 


Home Economics—8, 16, 18, 39, 49, 65, 
66, 77, 85, 87, 97, 111, 116, 120, 124, 
140, 145, 157, 166, 173, 180 

Immigration—86, 121 

Industry—17, 18, 25, 28, 30, 66, 73, 74, 
103, 111, 112, 128, 133, 140 

Intercultural Relations—86, 109, 116, 
125, 127, 140, 153 

Labor—12, 44, 74, 92, 122, 128, 133, 
140, 16] 

Language Arts—68, 69, 76, 83, 116, 
124, 140, 146, 180 

Latin America—40, 121, 140, 141, 

166 

Light—76, 140, 145 

Lumbering—13, 45, 170, 174, 177 

Music—20 

Natural Sciences—21 

Newspapers—30) 

Paper—13, 63 

Petroleum—23 

Photography—27, 81, 98 

Political Science—6, 53, 133, 153 

Radio—31, 58, 86, 115, 119, 135, 

139, 140, 146, 168 

Railroads—29, 32, 164 

Reading—116, 140, 150, 158, 180 

Rubber—72, 78, 79 

Salt—66 

Safety—1, 7, 36, 66, 73, 78, 88, 118, 
124, 134, 140 

Science—10, 21, 22, 35, 50, 66, 76, 116, 
117, 124, 138, 140, 146, 150, 151 

Social Security—74, 92 

Social Studies—6, 30, 38, 53, 55, 66, 70, 
74, 76, 85, 86, 87, 92, 104, 111, 112, 
124, 126, ~28, 140, 142, 146, 150, 
152, 153, 166, 180, 181 

South America—1!40, 141, 142, 178 

Steel—17 

Sugar—8, 105, 173 

Tea—149 

Teaching—116, 125, 140, 150 

Television—10, 30, 31, 86, 115, 119, 
135, 136, 139, 140, 146, 168 

Transportation—24, 29, 73, 124, 140, 
164, 166 

UNESCO-—6, 74, 86, 140, 153 

United Nations—6, 74, 86, 140, 

168, 169 

United States—53, 56, 140, 153 

Wheat—129 

Wool—182 

Zine—25 
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CLASSROOM TOOLS 2 


Teaching Aids > 


FIND IT 


Sources of 

free and low-cost 
teaching aids 
and services 

for educators 


IN THIS 7TH ANNUAL publication 
of Scholastic Teacher's popular guide 
to free and low-cost teaching aids, 
we introduce a new, more convenient 
arrangement. On this page you will 
find study topics most commonly 
found in the school curriculum. Next 
to each topic are numbers which 
refer to the organizations listed al- 
phabetically beginning on page 26-T 
which have suitable supplementary 
teaching materials (‘indicates an 
advertisement in this issue containing 
additional information). Following 
the alphabetical organization listing 
are handy reference guides to Edu- 
cational Organizations, School Youth 
Groups, Pen Pal Agencies, and Film 
and Filmstrip sources. 

A word of caution in writing for 
aids. Please do not request more 
material than necessary. Not all 
sources supply their publications in 
classroom quantities. If a student 
writes the letter for aids to share 
with the class, please counter-sign, 
indicating your knowledge and ap- 
proval. 

Be sure also to use the new handy 
coupon service (pages 40-T, 42.-T, 
44-T, and 46-T) for additional useful 
classroom teaching aids from our 
advertisers. 





Where to Find It 


—Sources of Free and Low Cost Teaching Aids 


31. Association of Junior Leagues of Ameri- 
posters, pictures; F, fil filmstrips t ca., Inc Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C 
of aids; R, records: M Education, Radio, TV—P, S) 
2. Association of Western Railways, Public 
A Relations Office, 105 West Adams St Ch 
cago 3, Ill Railroads—P 
Affiliated : I *33. Australian News and 
Education Dept 151 Far gt Ave sau. 636 Fifth Ave.. N 
Hartford 15, Conr I er ducat tralia—P. C. F. L) 
Safety—P, F) Austriar Information 
2. Aircraft Industries r 51 pre 69th St 
Bldg., Washington 5 viation—I 
3. Air Transport Asso 
1107 16th St.. N. W 
(Aviation—P) 
4. Aluminum Co. of An . ¥ aaa 
Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburg P Alu y* re te age Pe é a 
C.F. by y istite f J Ci 22 


Key: P, pamphlet 


1. Aetna Life 


Safety P, <> 

Katee ——— a ba en eral 
usiness, Columbia Ur Side \ ae 
(Economics—P ) =; 4 } 

; ee 95 ee t : a sn s rit Vocational Ser 
atuat 5 ela 7‘. St.. N. W., Washi 
studies, UNESCO, U.N.—I 10] Lae 

nc Soci: Studies 
American Automot — 4 a. * . aie 
N. W., Washington 6 : I .. — - > — _~ Me 
cation, Safety—P, C, F, I ) os ela ag hcg poe 
Amaatioes eenere 31 vilian G rv Recenter Tr ' 
ages, 1128 16th St azilian Governm - 
(Foods & Nutrition ; ty x. Fy. c¢. 

, F ds & Nutrition- Service Dept., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. ¢ 
Aanarious Cancer Societ I 7 20. ‘(Commerce Subjects, Health & Hygiene 
St.. N. Y. C. 4. (Healt Py. i. 
ence, TV-Radio—P, ( L, R fell oa sf NY. Cc. 20 a teten 

11. American Dietetic Asst om = i . 2 f é 
gan Ave., Chicago 11 ° S Nutr ; ee : 


ile 


Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
Asia 
tion—P) sh & Railways ! 9 Rocke 

7 4 pd 6 7 y y > 

12. American Federatior f r. V P : 4 r Plaza, ! ¥. Cc. 2. = 4 ‘ 
Education Bureau I t p \ are bs sa OK . 

Washington 6, D. C 

13. American Forest 
1816 N. St.. N. W 
(Conservation, Lumb 

14. American Glasswa! 
4th St., N. Y. C. 36 

15. American Heart A akienes 
St., N. Y. C. 10, or low , eart at inadlian Govern it 
(Health & Hygiene I | Gupseme ‘Goust Bid 

16. American Home Ecor s Associat P | ae iCanedin 
1600 20th St N. W W ton 9. D. ( 17 ‘ de md Carbor 
(Home Economic P, I 42nd St. N ¥ 

17. American Iror e¢ ) Pp 
Fifth Ave., N. Y I te , Rac 
P, F, L, M) Pens a 

18. American Meat Ir tut ) Ea 190 Cela? seninenniliaee ifs 
Buren St., Chicas ; 

Foods & Nutritior 
Home Economics, Ind 

19. American Medica 
535 North Dearbor: 
(Civil Defense, Foo 
& Hygiene—P) 

20. American Music Co 
gan Ave., Chicago 4, I 

21. American Nature A 
St.. N. W Washingt 
Natural Sciences—P 

22. American Optica 
Box A, Buffalo 15, N 
Fo? 

American Petroleu 
50th St., N. Y. C. 20 

24. American Truckir 
St., N. W., Washir 
portation—P) 

25. American Zinc Ih 
Lafayette Ind 
Zinc—P ) 

*%26. Americana Corp¢ 
Mm... te & 
Americana—P ) 

27. Ansco, Bingh 

P) 

28. Armstrong Cork 
dustry—P) 

*29. Association 
School and Colle 
tion Bldg., Washi 
Transportation—P 

sociation of Bette 
Chrysler Bld 

Commerce Subj« 

try, Consume 

Health & Hygie 


Social Studies, TV 


Labo 


Home Econo 


gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. (English: Plays— 


L) 


63. Eaton's, Ad. Mgr., Pittsfield, Mass. (Com- 
munication, Paper—P) 

64. Economic Institute, Box 1160 
90, Ill. (Economics, Guidance—P) 

65. Evaporated Milk Association, 228 North 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, lll. (Dairy, Foods 
& Nutrition, Health & Hygiene, Home Eco- 
nomics—P, C, F, L) 

66. E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc., 10 
& Market Sts., Wilmington 98, Dela. ( Agri- 
culture, Clothing, Coal, Cotton, Health & 
Hygiene, Home Economics. Industry, Salt 
Safety, Science, Social Studies—P, C, F) 

67. Embassy of Pakistan, Information Divi- 
sion, Washington, D. C. (Asia—P) 

68. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc Britan- 
nica Junior 425 North Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11, Il Language Arts: Encyclo- 
paedias and Reference Books—P) 

69. Enrichment Records 246 «=Fiftl 
ny. 4 l Language Arts—R) 


F 
Bank of New York 


Chicago 


Ave 


70. Federal Reserve 
Federal] Reserve P. O. Station, N. Y. C. 45 
Commerce Subjects, Consumer Educa- 
tion, Economics, Social Studies—P, F, L) 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
‘thief of Schools Branch, Washington 25 

Defense P) 

Rubber Co 

Ohio 


Cc. (Civil 
‘irestone Tire 


an Public 
tions Dept Akron 17, 


(Rubber 


Motor Co., Educational Relations 

, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich 

Education Industry Safety, 

Transportation—P, C, F) 

‘he Foundation for Economic Education, 

Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y (Eco- 
Industry, Labor, Social Security 
Studies, UNESCO, United Nations 


nomics 
2ocia 
P 

French E Information 
972 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 21. (Europe 


¢ : - 
al for tezchers onl P 


Division 
mate- 


nbDassy 


G 

ra Electric Co., Public Relations 

Schenectady 5, N. Y. (Guidance, 

uage Arts Science Light Social 

Studies, Economics—P) 

1eral Mills, Inc 400 Second Ave. S 

nneapol Mint Foods & Nutrition 

t ene Home Economics—P 

Public 
(Driver 


Relations 


Education, 


*78. B. F. Goodri Co 
Dept Akron, Ohio 
Economics, Rubber, Safety—P) 
79. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 16 
Jhio. (Rubber—P, F 
Government Emplovees Insurance Co., 
Employee Ins. Bldg Washington 
C. (Consumer Education—P) 
rraflex, Inc Rochester 8, N. Y P} 
rapny 
ain Exchang srain Exchange 
Agriculture 


Bldg 

nneapolis Eco- 
omics—P, S 

33. The Grolier Society Inc 2 West 45t! 
St M;. ee ™% Encyclopedia Americana; 
Ric rds Topical Encyclopedia; The Book 
f Knowledge Language Art Science 


H 
tors Bureau, Dillingham Bldg 
H Hawaii—P, C, F) 
10ld Finance Corp Consumer 
Dept., 919 N. Michigan Ave 
1, Clothing, Consumer Edu- 
Economics Foods & Nutrition, 
& Hygiene, Home Ex 
k 





PUSH-BUTTON 
PROJECTION 
with VU-LYTE 


THE VU-LYTE Opaque Projector is so easy to use. Simply insert the original copy, flick the switch, 
And there on the screen is a perfect reproduction of the original... in true colors... 

every word, every letter clear and sharp. 

THE VU-LYTE projects anything ... pictures, books, maps, solid objects, diagrams, 

magazine clippings, homework papers. 

THE VU-LYTE projects the facts so they’re remembered! VU-LYTE gets your ideas across—fast! 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full Teaching potential. 

THE VU-LYTE Price: Model 3001, $235.00 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


If you are interested in quicker better teaching methods, 
write for a Free Demonstration, to be given at your 
convenience. No cost, no obligation. 


Educational Div. Dept. D-9 © CHARLES CSecaclee COMPANY «¢ 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8 NV. J. 





28-T 


en . 115. National Assn. of Radio and Television 
u *rlé 4 
Entertaining Where to Find It Broadcasters, 1771 N St., N. W., Washing- 
, ; Tal . é 3 ge IR.T ton 6, D. C. (TV-Radio—P) 
and instructive (Continued from page 26-T) 116. National Assn. of Secondary School 


Principals, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 


88. Institute of Makers of Explosives, 250 
i 7 ton 6, D. C. (Consumer Education, Edu- 


for all age groups | East 43rd St. N. Y. C. 15. (Health and 

“oo I Safety—F) ; — cation, English, Health & Hygiene, Home 
89. Institute for Research. 537 S en Economics, Intercultural Relations, Lan- 
St.. Chicago 5. Il. (Careers—P) guage Arts, Reading, Science, Teaching— 

90. International Bank for Reconstruction . C, R, M) 
and Development, 1818 H St., N. W., Wash- 117. National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth 
ington 25, D. C. (Economics—P) ; Ave., N. Y. C. 28. (Conservation, Educa- 

hee t C t h 91. International Business Machine Co., Dept ane Science—P . 
OW TO arjrc ait Teination. GON Uakings kon. Mo 118. National Board of Fire Underwriters 
sgh . St., N. Y. C. 7. (Safety—P, F) 


(Commerce Subjects—P, F BS John “ “ : 
92. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 119. National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rocke- 
Union, Educational Dept., 1710 Broadway, ~ nog f “ ¥. C. 30, (Communication, 
N. Y. C. 19. (Clothing, Economics, Health F ae) V -P) . 
& Hygiene, Labor, Social Security, Social 120. National Canners Assn., 1133 20th St., 
Studies—P. C. F. L. R. M) ia N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Consumer 
93. International Shoe Co., 1519 Washington Education, Foods & Nutrition, Fruits, Home 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. (Clothing—P) Economics P, Cc, L) =e - 
94. Italian State Tourist Office, 21 East 5lst 121. National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
. . 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 























St Y. C. 22. (Europe—P) 
ton, D. C. (Central America, Education 
mmigration, Latin America—P) 
J 122. National Child Labor Committee, 419 
*%95. Japan Travel Inf. Office, 10 Rockefelle: Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Guidance, Labor 

1 ate . - & | "laza, N. Y. C. 20, or 651 Market St., San P, R) 

Animated color film by | Francisco 5, Calif. (Asia—P, C, F) 123. National Citizens’ Commission for the 

T ° . | #96. Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, Public Schools, 2 West 45th St., N. ¥. C 
Walt Disney Productions N. J. (Health & Hygiene—P) (Education—P ) 

. 3 124. National Commission on Safety Educa- 

sent to you FREE by the tion (NEA), 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 

. ° ; > ? . K ington 6, D. C. (Agriculture, Civil De- 

distributors ot K leenex* tissues 97. Kellogg Co., Home Economics Dept., fense, Dramatics, Driver Education, Home 

3attle Creek, Mich. (Foods & Nutrition, Economics, Language Arts, Safety, Sci- 

- " . . Health & Hygiene, Home Economics—P) ence, Social Studies, Transportation—P, C, 
Here is the Walt Disney brand oi 98. Eastman Kodak Co., School Service Dept., F, L, M, S) 

j j . WNno9 +r 343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. (Photog- 125. National Conference of Christians and 
fun bringing home to y oungsters of sphy—P, C, F, L) . Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Inter- 
all ages the scientific do sand dont’s 99. Kroger Food Foundation, 1212 State Ave., cultural Relations, Teaching—P, C, F, L 
of cold prevention — painlessly, Cincinnati 4, Ohio. (Consumer Education, R, M, S) 

. . : , : Foods & Nutrition—P, C 126. National Council for the Social Studies 
memorably. This 16 mm. sound and 1201 16th St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
color film will be sent to you free L (Social Studies—L) 
wre fi . — te ae ae 127. National Council of Jewish Women, 1 
(except for return postage) on short 0. Ladies’ Home Journal, Reference Li- West 47th St., N. Y. C. 36. (Guidance, In- 
term loan. brary, Independence Square, Philadelphia tercultural Relations—P) 
a r }, Pa. (Guidance, Food & Nutrition—P, L) 128. National Ind. Conf. Board, 247 Park 
*%*101. The Lambert Co., St Louis, Mo Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Commerce Subjects, 
Health & Hygiene—P, C) Economics, Guidance, Industry, Labor 
102. Legation of Finland, 1900 24th St., N. W., Social Studies—C) 
Washington 8, D. C. (Europe--P, M) 129. National Fertilizer Assn 616 Invest- 
103. Libbey-Owens-Ford Gla Co., Public ment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. (Agricul- 
Relations Dept., 608 Madison Ave., Toledo ture, Conservation Cotton Dairy Eco- 
Ohio Glass, Industry—P) nomics, Wheat—P, C, F) 
104. Library of Congress Washington 25 130. National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
eB. t Social Studies—P, L, photographic ysis, 120 Broadway, N. Y. ¢ 5. (Health 
facsimiles of historic documents) & Hygiene—P, C, F, L) 
105. Louisiana Dept. of Agric. and Immigra- 131. National League for Committee on Ca- 
tion, Immigration Div., 541 St. Ann St., reers in Nursing, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 16 
Ne Orleans 16 a. (Cotton, Sugar—P) (Guidance—P) 
132. National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Assn 
1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washing- 
M ton, D. C. (Consumer Education—P, C, for 
06. Milk Industry Foundatio 1625 Eye St., teachers only) 
Wa neton 6, D. C Consumer Educa- 133. National Planning Assn., 1606 New 
Six colorful posters highlight tion, Dairy, Foods & Nutrition—P) Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C 
. 3 . . 107 forto Salt Co., 120 S. LaSalle St., (Agriculture, Economics, Health & Hy- 
important points in the film. Size Chicago 3, I Food—P) gsiene, Industry, Labor, Political Science 
14x 20. They make wonderful P, M) 
P 2 + | *. st ‘ . 95 T ~hi- 
bulletin board reminders N ae bong soa rer gg = — 
: l National Apple Week Association, Inc., tion, Safety—P, C, F, M) 
FREE — mail order form today! 1302 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 135. National Scholastic Radio-TV Guild, 33 
Fru p West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. (Radio, TV—P) 
ee ee ee a] 109. National Assn. for the Advancement of 136. National School Service Institute, Suite 
| Colored People, 20 W. 40t St eS 803, 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. (Edu- 
. Intercultural Relations—P, R VI) cation, TV, Radio—P, F, L) 
| Association Films, Inc. Dept. T-944 | | 110. National Assn. of Food Chains, 726 Jack- 137. National Society for Crippled Children 
| 347 Madison Avenu n Place. N. W.. Wa wton 6, D. C & Adults, 11 LaSalle St., Chicago 3, II 
New York 17, New Yor} | Agriculture, Commerce Subjects, Food & (Education, Guidance, Health & Hygiene 
| Please send me free (ex | Nutrition, Guidance—P, I P, F, L, M) _ " 
| sant Coniiat Sit tars i = 11. National Assn. of Home Builders, 1028 138. National Wildlife Federation, Car- 
; aye ; ; | Connecticut Ave., N. W., Suite 1116, Wash- roll St., N. W., Washington 12, D. C. (Con- 
| Catch a Cold | on 6, D.C Economics, Social Studies servation, Science—P, L) 
day wanted (allow Con uction Industry, Home Economics 139. The Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave 
| 2nd _ choice (allow x | Industry—P, C, F, L, M S Minneapolis 15, Minn. (Radio, TV 
| adh ‘lew tallow 6% l 2. National Assn. of facturers, 2 East Plays) 
Kiso wend tre i oa ca 48th St., N. Y. ¢ 17 servation, Eco- 
| ; ; | ymics, Education, dance, Industry, oO 
Social Studies—P, C, F, L f P ee 
| Name | National Assn. of Margarine Manufac- 140. Office Le Education, U. S Dept os 
hi “ , Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
| please | turers, 1028 Munsey Bldg., Washington 4 inet 5 DC (Agricult Ce : 
D. C. (Foods & Nutrition—P, C) gton 25, Agriculture, entral 
| Organizatior | 114. National Assn. for Mental Health, 1790 America, Civil | Defense, Communication, 
| Broadway, N. Y. C. (Civil Defense, Health Conservation, Construction Industey, Eoo- 
| & Hygiene—P C.F L.RS : nomics, Education, English, Foods & Nu- 
| Street | : Zina . ° trition, Guidance, Health & Hygiene, Home 
Key P, pamphlets, leaflets; C, charts, Economics, Industry, Intercultural Rela- 
| posters, pictures; F, films, filmstrips; L, list tions, Labor, Language Arts, Latin Ameri- 


(Continued on page 30-T) 


M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF f aids; R, records; M, magazines; S, scripts 














Complete Techniques, Equipment And Materials 
For Teaching With Filmstrips ... Strengthen, Sup- 


plement And Broaden Existing Programs. only $195°°° complete 


sents four complete filmstrip-equipment “packages” 


Intermediate, Junior High, Senior High. 


age’ Plans are available only from franchised SVE ee at svE cLoweTE 
dealers ... America’s most competent —= = sg BEADED DE LUXE SCREEN 


audio-visual specialists. 


program in your classroom at 


SAVINGS OF 207 OR MORE 


SPECIALLY PRICED SVE 
















now you can have a filmstrip 


New All-Inclusive ““Package” Plans Provide “PACKAGE” 





Minimum Saving $51.70 


The Society For Visual Education, Inc. pre- 






SVE SCHOOL MASTER 300 
PROJECTOR 


. professionally prepared for each level: Primary, asthenia aaa 


corrier for 2 x 2 slides 


These fully-approved, carefully selected “‘Pack- 










BASIC FILMSTRIP 
LIBRARY FOR 
ANY DEPARTMENT 


















enema |, 















New 1954 revised edition... cyan 
AUDIO-VISUAL — ft 
METHODS IN TEACHING aaa fA 






By Edgar Dale 












“Offer Expires March 15, 1955 








SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
(A BUSINESS CORPORATION) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 






{) Send complete information about SVE Educational "Package" 
Plans. 

() Send FREE copy of the SVE Educational catalog listing hundreds 
of Filmstrips and Slidesets for every subject area at all grade levels. 








(} Please forward the name of my SVE dealer 







Name . _ 


School — 








Address 


City 





Films for English | 


and Literature 


Teaching Film Custodians 

Prepared for study and classroom 
use bya Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers English 


oT 


Especially for Junior High School... 
THE EDUCATION OF SMOKY 


The dramatization of the training of 
the wild stallion to be a prize cow 
pony, revealing human character values 
as well as providing a background of 
understanding and appreciation for 
literature of the West 


the 


KIPLING’S INDIA 


A presentation of the pe 
and customs of India 
Kipling’s boy hero, ir 
with the old lama 
Grand Trunk Road 


alor g 


... And especially for high school 
MEET THE FORSYTES 


The principal 
worthy’s Forsyte family 
in change during the \ 
Their consideration 
ethical, and material 
insight into 19th Centur 
titude, and background 


charact 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
3ased on the novel by 
this character and att 
typical of 19th Century literature 
reserve, social ind dominance 
of parental influence. Present ! 
form to provoke class 
to stimulate individua 
interest. 


decor, 


ANNA KARENINA 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

JANE EYRE 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

ROMEO AND JULIET 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
TREASURE ISLAND 
TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 


Produced with the tec 
of Hollywood’s ma 


Available in most city, county, state, and 
university educational film libraries 


Write for free copy of 


English Language Arts—Films for 
Classroom Use 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. | Social 


| 
16 


25 West 43rd St. New York City 36 


Where to Find It 
(Continued from page 28-T) 


Radio, Reading 
Social Studies, South America 
TV, Transportation, UNESCO 

tions, United States—P, C, F, L 


Pp 

American U 
(Central America, 

America—P, L, M) 
American World Airways, 
tional Director, 28-19 Bridge 
Long Island City, N. Y Africa, Asia 
Aviation Europe Geography, Latin 
America, Social Studies, South America 
P, M) 

143. Personnel Services 
Guidance—P) 

144. Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co 
berry St., Des Moines 9, Iowa 
ture—P, F) 

145. Pittsburgh Plate Glas Co 
22 Pa (Construction Industry, 
Home Economics, Light—P) 


146. Radio Corp. of America, R. C. A.-Victor 
Div Ed. Section, Camden 2, N. J. (Com- 
munication, Dramatics Language Arts, 
Science, Social Studies, TV, Radio—P, C) 

147. Revere Copper and Bra Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Copper, Education—P 
C, for teachers only) 

148. Royal Norwegian Information Service, 
290 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Europe— 
P 


Safety, Science, 
Teaching, 

United Na- 
M, S) 


ca, Light 


Washington 6, 
Latin America, 


141, Pan 
So ¢ 
Sout! 

142. Pan 


nion 


Educa- 
Plaza N., 


Inc., Peapack, N. J 
1206 Mul- 
(Agricul- 


Pittsburgh 
Glass 


Ss 
Salada Tea Co., Inc., 155 Berkeley St., 
Boston 16, Mass. (Tea—P) 
Science Research Associates 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il 
Health & Hygiene, Readings 
cial Studies, Teaching—P, F 
151. Sheaffer Pen Co., Pub. Rel. Dept 
Ave. H, Ft. Madison, Iowa. (Cor 
Subjects, Science—P) 
#152. Shell Oi] Co., 5 West 
20. (Social Studies—-F) 
Sorcial Science Foundation, University 
Denver, Denver 10, Colo Africa, Asia 
Europe, Intercultural Relations, Political 
Science, Social Studies, UNESCO, United 
Nations, United States—P, S 
4. Spanis Sta Tourist Dept 
son Ave N. Y. C. (Europe—C) 
5. Swift and Co Agricultural 
I Ur n Stock Yard 
Agriculture—P 
Swiss National Travel 


Ma > 2. Eu 


149 


Inc., 57 W 
(Guidance, 
Science, So- 


, 
150 


301 


nmerce 


50th St., N. Y. C. 


485 Madi- 


Book 
36. (Englis 
Inc., 208 S 


English: rec 


rwood Corp ark : 
al Subject P) 
Pacific Railroad, 141 


ti 
ha 2, Neb. (Railroads, T: 


mer<¢ 
6 Dodge St 
ansportation 
ted Airlines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago 38, Ill. (Aviation—P, C, F, L) 

166. United Fruit Co., Senior Education 
Dept., Pier 3, North River, N. Y. C. 6 
Agriculture, Central Ame Foods & 
Nutrition, Fruits, Geography, Health & 
Hygiene, Home Economics, Latin America 


ica, 


Studies, Transportation—F, L) 
U. S. Atomic Energy C mission, Edu- 
Services Branc 1901 Constitution 


a mai 


American 


American 


American 


Ave., Washington 25, D. C. (Atomic Ener- 
gy—P, F) 

168. United Nations, Radio Div., United Na- 
tions, N. Y. (Radio, TV, U. N.—P, R, S) 
169. United States Committee for United 
Nations Day, 816 21 St., N. W., Washington 

6, D. C. (United Nations—P, C, L, S) 
170. U. S. Forest Service, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Conservation, Guidance, Lumbering 
Pr, c. F. L. 8) 
171. U. S. Savings 
Treasury Dept., 
nomics—P) 


Ed. 
BD. ¢C. 


Section, 
(Eco- 


Bond Div., 
Washington, 


Vv 


Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1011 
Tremont Ave., N. Y. C. 60. (Guidance 


Ww 


173. Western Beet Sugar Assn., Consumer 
Service Dept., Box 3594, San Francisco 19, 
Calif (Foods & Nutrition, Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Sugar—P) 

174. Western Pine Assn., Yeon Blidg., 
land 4, Ore. (Lumbering—P, F) 
175. Western Union Telegraph Co., Employee 
Relations Dept., 60 Hudson St., N. Y. C. 13 

(Communication—P, F) 

176. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Consumer 
Service, 246 E. Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio 
(Foods & Nutrition—P) 

177. Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. (Conserva- 
tion, Construction Industry, Lumbering 
P, C, F, M) 

178. The H. W. Wilson 
sity Ave., N. Y. C. 52. (Agriculture, Africa 
Education, South America, etc.; publishers 
of cumulative indices to books, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, biogra- 
phy, etc.—P, F, M) 

*179. The Wildroot 
Bailey Ave 3uffalo 
Hygiene—P) 

180. Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Curriculum Div., State Capitol, Madi- 

2, Wisc. (Aviation, Clothing, Com- 
merce Subjects, Conservation, Guidance, 
Home Economics, Language Arts, Reading, 
Social Studies—P) 

181. Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 
65th St., N. Y. C. 21. (Social Studies—P) 
182. The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 West 46th St., 

N YC. 36. (Wood—P, F, L) 


Port- 


Co., 950-972 Univer- 


C-6, 1740 
(Health & 


Co. 
i, 


Dept 
N. Y 


son 


EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Name; address; executive secretary; dues; 
journals; 1955 convention dates 

For other organizations see Education Di- 
rectory, Part 4 (education associations and 
directories), Office of Education. Also NEA 
Handbook. For education journals and edi- 
tor ectory, Educational Assn 


see dil Press 


American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation 
Ca A. Troester, Jr 
Washington, D. C.; $5 
Journal & Research 
30, 1956, € 

American Assn. of 
NEA 
Worth McClure, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ngton 6, D. C.; $10; School Administrator; 
1954 Yearbook, Educating for Amer 
Citizenship; 1955 regional conventions 
Feb. 26-March 2, St. Louis; March 12-16 
Denver; April 2-6, Cleveland 

American Educational Research Assn 
Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 16th St., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $8; Review of Edu- 
cational Research; subscription to the 
Review, $5 with Amer. Assn. of 
School Administrators 

Educational Theatre Assn 
University of Texas, Austin 

Educational Theatre Journal 

Angeles. 

Federation of Teachers 

Carl J. Megel, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chica- 

go 4, Ill.; $1.20 to $7.80; American Teacher 

Library Assn 

David H. Clift, 50 E. Huron St 

11, Ill.; $6 to $20; ALA Bulletin, 


(Continued on page 32-T 
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(Prof.); 
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1201 16th 
(active), 
Quarterly 
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March 

licago 

Administrat 


School rs 


tcan 


N. W 


meets 


Mouzon Law 
Texas; $4.50; 
Dec. 28-30, Los 


Chicago 
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FREE FOR 
CLASSROOM 
USE... 


... 16mm, sound motion pictures 

which have won the acclaim of 

visual-aid authorities. Completely 
noncommercial, they graphically 

portray the fascinating world of oil, 

and related subjects, such as the 

theory of airplane flight, the development 
of the helicopter and the diesel engine, 
and traffic safety. Telling the story 

of petroleum is a series of four color films 
under the general title “This Is Oil,” 

for which Shell had outstanding educators 
prepare special wall charts and teachers’ 
manuals to help instructors obtain maximum 
classroom results. A free catalog describes 
the films in detail and tells how schools 

in the United States may borrow 

them without charge. Write: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Film Library 
50 WEST 50th STREET * NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


or 
SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Film Library 
100 BUSH STREET * SAN FRANCISCO & CALI’ 
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(Continued from page 30-T) 


College and Resear Libraries, T 
the News, Public Libraries it 
Guide, Subscription Books 
Libraries, Journal of Cata ng and ( 
sification; July 3-9, P adel; ) 

American Personne! and 
Frank Sievers, 1534 O St., N. W Wa 
ington, D. C 

American Teachers Associatio1 
H. Council Trenhol: P.O 
gomery, Ala 

Assn. for Education by Rad 
Gertrude Broderick, Office 
Washington, D. C.; $3; AER-T Jour 

Assn. for Supervisio d 
velopment 
George W. Denemark 
Washington 6, D. C.; $8; Educat Le 
ership; March 6-10, ¢ ’ 

Department of Audio-V 2 Inst t 
(NEA) 
James 
Washington 
Screen; April 


Yours Without Cost! 


This Beautiful Box of 21 


Empire Christmas Cards 
if you can 


, COUNT 
CASH’ 


in this 





McPhersor 121 
6, D $5 Educ 
18-22, I \ 














picture 





Just to show how easily you can earn 


and MORE... 
in spare time 


$50 CASH 
Turn spare hours info Extra Cash faking orders from 
friends. You can make 100% PROFIT! New 
"Holiday Wreath” Christmas box shown sells for $1 
—21 full size, gold-embossed cards. Yours FREE 
if you "Count the Cash” correctly. We also include 
Starter Kit: 4 valuable box assortments ON 
APPROVAL, plus FREE name-printed Christmas 
samples in selling portfolios, FREE Christmas Cata 
log of cards, name-printed stationery and napkins, 
children’s pop-up books and foys, Christmas Giff- 
Wrap ensembles, new "Glitfer-Brife’’ ornaments. 
Costs nothing fo fry. Mail Coupon Today! 


= — Limited Offer—Write Today — — — 


EMPIRE CARD CO. 435 FOX, ELMIRA, W. Y.' 


I counted $.. in the picture. I'm interested! 
lin making money. Please send Starler Kit: Free im 
Print samples, Free Catalog, valuable box assort- 
ments ON APPROVAL. | 
| 


PE ssssenidies | 
Address.............. | 


State 





icity & Zone 


(Cl) Cheek here for Fund-Raising Plan for 
church, ¢ elub or organiz 





American 


Junior Red Cros Livingston L 
Dir., Junior Red Cross and Educa- 
Relations, Washington 13, D. C 
3usine Leader »f America, Holli 
executive sec 1201 16th St N.W 
1ington, D. C 
Fa € »f America, Dept. of Healt 
t 1, and Welfare 4 St. & Inde- 
ence Ave S. W Wi ington, D. ¢ 
Home Makers < America, Office of 
it Dept of He t Education 
Welfare, 4 St. & Independence Ave 
Wa net 25. D. < 
reache of A ric Vv Wilda 
sec 1201 6 S N W 
is D. ¢ 
na Hi-Y, George B. Corwin r 
ut ram, YMCA, 291 B idway 
( 
Cla League, E Kyne, chair- 
744 of We € Was 
ul A f Studs ( incils, Gerald 
an P 1201 16th St W., Was! 
D. < 
H Socie E Elicke 
St. N. W ashingt 








SCHOOL YOUTH 
GROUPS 







Dept. of Classroom Teachers (NEA) 
Hilda Maehling, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; no dues; News Bulletin; 
neets with NEA 
Dept of Elementary School Principals 
NEA) 
Robert W. Eaves, 1201 16th St N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; March 16-19, Chicago 
International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren 
Harley Z. Wooden, 1201 16t St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $6; Exceptional Chil- 
dren, ICEC Bulletin. Regional convention 
Nov. 10-13, Grand Rapids: international 
convention, April 13-16, Long Beach, Calif 
Music Educators National Conference 
Clifford V. Buttelrman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Il $4 plus state dues; Music 
Educators Journal 
National Art Education Association 
Horace F. Heilman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa.; regional dues, plus $2 
for NAEA Art Educ Yearbook 
April 11-16, Cleveland 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 
Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ngton 6, D. C Individual, $8, Institu- 
tional, $12; Bulletin: Feb I-23, Atlantic 
City, N. J 
National Catholic Educational Assn 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D $4; Bulletir April 12-15, At- 
antic City, N. J 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
| Ruth A. Bottomly, 700 N. Rush St., Chi- 
igo 11, Ill.; National Parent Teacher; May 
23-25, Chicago 
National Council for the Social Studies 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $5; Social Education 
| und Yearbook; Nov. 25-27, Indianapolis, 
Ind 
! National Council of Geography Teachers 
Ina Cullom Robertson, State Teachers Col- 
eg Valley City, N. D $4; Journal of 
Geography; Nov. 22-28, Indianapolis, Ind 
Yational Council of Teachers of English 
J. N. Hook, 704 S. Sixih St., Champaigr 
I}] $4; The English Jour? Elementary 
English; Nov. 25-27, Detroit 
Yational Education Assn 
William G. Carr, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ngton 6, D. C.: $5; Jour of the NEA 
j Chicago 
Speech Assn. of America (NEA 
Waldo Braden, Louisiana State University, 
University Station Bat Rouge si 
$3.50; Quarterly Journal of Speech, Spzech 
Teacher, Speech Monogra Annual Di- 
rectory; Dec. 28-30, Chic 
ted Business Education A (NEA 
Hollis Guy, 1201 16th St N. W Washing- 
on 6, D. C.; $3 (basic $7.50 (comprehen- 
ive The National Busine Education 
Quarterly, Business Educatio UBEA) 
For meets with NEA 


National Junior Honor Society, Paul E 
Elicker, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
&é DB. Cc 


National Scholastic Radio-TV Guild, 33 West 
42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 


National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 


tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 

Science Clubs of America, Margaret E 
Patterson, exec. sec., 1719 N St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D : 

Science Service, 1719 N St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Y-Teens, Mrs. Sara-Alyce P. Wright, Leader- 


National Board YWCA, 600 
N. Y. C. 2. 


ship Services, 
Lexington Ave., 


AUDIO-VISUAL 





FILM SOURCES 


(Ren: “FF” 
distributor; “si” 
sound, respectively 
from these sources 
for rent sale.) 


stands for producer, “D” for 
and “sd” mean silent and 
Unless otherwise noted, 
films are 16mm. sound, 
usually or 


A. F. Films, Inc. (D) 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C 
19 

American 
.. =. ae 
international 
basis.) 

American Museum of 
Central Park West 
24. (Natural science, 
etc.; some filmstrips 
and sale.) 

x Association Films (D), 
N. Y. C. 17. (Wide 
many sources: English, 

tudies home 

sport entertainment 
and rental sound films.) 

Bailey Filns, Inc. (D), 6509 DeLongpre 
Hollywood 28, Calif 

3randon Films (P and 
2 Cc. Si and sd 

color; educational 
special foreign 
filmstrips.) 

Bray Studios, Inc. (P and D), 729 
Ave., N. Y. C. 19. (Varied subjects 
hygiene, physiology chemistry, 
aviation, vocational training, nature 
geography subject si some 
loan filn 

*Briti 
Rockefeller 
of life 
many 


Film Forum, 516 Fifth Ave., N 
(Discussion films on domestic and 
affairs; subscription rental 


History (D), 
ma, w. F.C 
social studies, 
charge 


Natural 
at 79th 
history, 
for service 


Madison Ave 
films from 
sclence 
arts 
free 


347 
variety 
history, 
social economics 
craft etc 


Ave., 


200 W. 57 St 
some 35mm 
and entertain- 
language fea- 


D) 


some 
ment, some 
tures, shorts 
Seventh 
healtl 
biology 
anda 
etc.; sd free 
(D) 
(All ases 
ommonwealth 
and prob- 
applicable to U social studies.) 
Mines (P and D), Graphic Serv- 
4800 Forbes St Pittsburg 


ation Services 30 
oe. 2. ee oe 
and the C 
nunity 

Ss 


Inforn 
Piaza 

in Britair 
films on 


pn 


com! life 


lems 
sureau of 
ices Section 
Filn Film C 
is we Ge 
business subjects 
D), 140 N. Holly- 
Calif. (Color and 
subjects, Christmas 


ente! 
36. (Filn 


s Education 
630 Nint 
library for all 
Films (P and 
Burbank 
relig 
trips.) 
Inc 


Bidg 
rental 
‘athedral 
wood Way 
b&w d 
films films 
carlin Films 
19. (The Knou 
ies and the 


ious 


si 
450 W. 56th St., N. Y. ¢ 
Your Next Door Neighbor 
Window on the World 
series, primarily films about children and 
young people around the world; color.) 
* Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg 
Chicé I) films guid- 
ance, Natural and social sciences, lan- 
guage and study skill health, business 
physical education, mathematies 
ier training usually 


on 


sel 


ago 1 (Classroom on 


nome 


economics teact 1] 


b&w or color.) 
ynal Film Library 
46th St.. N. Y. C 
ally produced 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Wilmett Ill. (Cla 
eography, A 


lal 


Educati 
345 E 


education 


(D) 


of 


Association 
17 Number 

films 

Films (P and 
films in sc 

art 


D) 
room ence 


nerican history nusic 


tudie 1iome economics 
a etics, cl idy; filmstrips 

Filn Associate (P 10521 Santa 
Los Angel 25, Calif 

of the Nation (D), 62 W 

N. Y. C. 19. (Distributed by Nu-A 
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BIG NEWS 


FOR ALL GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS... 


United World Films, Inc., world’s largest distributors of 16mm 
sound motion pictures, offers you an unusual opportunity to pre- 
view free one of its outstanding “Earth and Its Peoples’ films! 































In cooperation with Scholastic Magazines, United 
World Films will provide for all Geography and 
Social Studies teachers who obtain 10 or more class- 
room subscriptions to Junior Scholastic or Newstime 
magazines a... 


FREE PREVIEW 
and 
FREE TEACHING GUIDE 


for any one of the world-famous . . . classroom-tested 
... Curriculum-integrated . . . award-winning instruc- 
tional films listed below. All 36 films in this unique 
educational series were produced for United World 
by Louis de Rochemont Associates in the actual 
locale. Each film is also narrated by a native of the 
Country under study. Here, then, is our free preview 
offer: 


“The Earth and Its Peoples Series” 


ADOBE VILLAGE (Valley of Mexico) 

ON MEDITERRANEAN SHORES 
(Southern Greece) 

INDUSTRIAL LAKEPORT 
(U.S.A.—Buffalo, N. Y.) 

CATTLE AND THE CORN BELT 
(U.S.A.—The Midwest) 

FARMER-FISHERMEN (Norway) 

DESERT NOMADS (French Morocco) 

FARMERS OF INDIA (Middle Ganges Valley) 


16mm Sound Black & White 20 Minutes 





Write to SCT, Education Dept, United World Films, Inc, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, N. Y. for full details of this unusual FREE PREVIEW offer, or use the 


coupon on another page of this issue. 





1445 Park Avenue New York 29, N. Y. 
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DEADLINES disposal, you can get enough features 





Continued from page 20-T the whole year. Have your student edi- 
sonally and then post +] sheet in a tors copy read these features and put 
regular place. them in a “futures file 

Prepare as much copy ahead of tim Photography, unless you allow plenty 
as possible—Most big daily newspapers »f time for it, is likely to be the monkey- 
have a number of stories written in wrench that fouls up your time-table. 
advance. Not stories about hay Whether you use letterpress (which re- 
penings, but personality sketches, edi quires engravings), or offset (which 
torials, interviews—u non-tin loes not), your student photographers 
articles. need time to take and retake photos 

At least one-quarter of your ] é ind process them, if uu have the 
can be written far i of t equipment. The moral is to take as many 
dav vou hand out assignments. If vo photos for the whole year as you pos- 
lucky enough to have lass at l siblv can. 


WHY BUY THE 
YEW VICTOR 


lémm SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 





Because of 
VICTOR’S: 
QUALITY Superior Sound and Picture 
2 
EASY 1-2-3 OPERATION 3-Spot Threading 
3 
FILM SAFETY Exclusive Safety Film Trips 


TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE Lubrimatic Oi! System 










<4 
ae 
PORTABILITY AND MODEL SELECTION: 
Classmate 4—for small audiences Assembly 10 — for medium-sized audiences 


vereign 25 — for large audiences 
\ ( 1 ( | 
) ; 
| V/, les 
MM MaleYg san < "pe ‘alec 14 
/ 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 
QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 


Dept. W-9 





in one or two class assignments to last 
















If your paper is printed by letter- 
press you must allow for the time it 
takes to make a metal plate, or engrav- 
ing, of every photo you use. You won't 
have to bother with this time-consuming 
and costly business if you use linoleum 
blocks or wood-cuts. Be sure you build 
up an ample supply of these inexpen- 
sive substitutes for photos, and keep 
them in your picture file. 

Offer incentives—Blanche Slaybaugh, 
adviser to the NC Hi Times (New Cum- 
berland, Pa., H. S.), uses a self-rating 
scale of seven qualities to award “keys” 
at the end of the year. High on the scale 
is punctuality—in meeting all deadlines 
and appointments. Any staffer who fails 
to be punctual for any one issue of the 
paper is not qualified to receive a key. 

This year on the Tribune we have 
begun an “Editors’ Folly” jar. Into it go 
penny fines for each failure to meet our 
several deadlines. (The proceeds are 
put to good use by helping us pay for 


our spring picnic. ) 


HORT TAKES 


Interested in teaching a newspaper 
unit? See H. Carl Sailer’s Toward Bet- 
ter Vewspaper Reading, published by 

The Newark (N. J.) News.” ... If 
you re thinking about discussing the vo- 
cational side of journalism take a look 
at an article reprint of “Small-City Daily 
Newspapermen: Their Abilities and In- 
terests.” Write to 119 Gregory Hall, 
Univ. of Il., Urbana, Ill. Free. 

Aids \ stvle-book tor high school 
publications is available from Lee Purs- 
ley 3209 Mounds Road, Anderson, 
Indiana. Free sample copy. ... Ken 
Stratton’s new Journalism Test contains 





six pages of “objective” questions. Ten 
cents each. Write Box 1055, University 
Place Station, Des Moines, lowa.... 
Bibler Feature Service, Elkhart, Kan., 
offers pre-drawn cartoons in “mat” for 
high school papers. 

Equipment: Don't fail to write Ralph 
C. Coxhead Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark 5, N. J., about their 
unique equipment (especially if you've 
been asked to plan publications for 
your new school). The Varityper—that 
typewriter-like composing machine—is 
made even more versatile by a gadget 
for cutting ordinary mimeo. stencils. 
And did you know, too, that type faces 
for foreign languages are available for 
use on the Varityper? Think of the pub- 
lication work your foreign language 
department could do. Talk with them 
about it. 

( oxhead has ilso brought out a 
brand new model of its amazing dis- 
play-type writer (for use with offset). 
Called the “Coxhead-Liner,” it enables 
you to compose headlines on your desk 
top; with a Vai typer you can set the 


est of vour ¢ 








Where to Find It 
(Continued from page 32-T) 


(For international understanding and so- 
cial studies.) 

General Pictures Production (P and D), 
621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Educational subjects.) 

Harmon Foundation (P and D), 140 Nassau 
St.. N. Y. C. 38. Films, si or sd, film- 
trips, slides; social studies, religion, art, 
archeology, etc.) 

Heidenkamp Neture Pictures (P and D), 538 
Glen Arden Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Nature 





films, si and sd, particularly on birds.) 
Hollywood Film Enterprises (P and D), 
6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


South America and other geography sub- 
jects, Zane Grey adventures and Walt 
Disney cartoons.) 

International Film Bureau (D), 57 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (Primarily a 

source for films in art, child care, 
distributive education, drama, education, 
elementary science, foreign languages, 
mental health and social science; also 
filmstrips, cabinets, screens and Spanish 
records.) 

International Film Foundation (P and D), 
345 E. 46th St., N. Y. C. 19. (Documentary 
films on Japan, China, Pacific Islands, 
Russia, Poland, Italy; social studies, in- 
ternational relations, etc. Julien Bryan- 
nade films.) 


ales 


strips to accompany texts; also films for 
supplementary class use.) 

Modern Talking Picture Service (D), 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Free films 
on science, home economics, social studies, 
agriculture, industrial art, vocational guid- 
ance, assembly programs.) 


Movies U. S. A., Inc. (D), 729 7th Ave., 
N. Y. C. (Free sound films, mostly color.) 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., 


N. Y. C. (art books, b&w and color slides; 
b&w and color films for rent; also film- 
strips, exhibitions and teaching portfolios.) 
National Film Board of Canada (P and D), 
1270 Ave. of Americas, N. Y. C. 20. (All 
aspects of Canada, documentary films; art 
films; film- 


and music; non-objective 
strips.) 

National Safety Council (D), 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Films, film- 
strips on safety education, sd.) 

Shilin Film Service, 450 W. 56th St., 
N. Y. C. 19. Free loan films issued by 
P. Lorillard Co. treating Indians of the 


America; sd, color.) 

Simmei-Merservey, Inc. 
Robertson Blvd., Los 
(Also filmstrips.) 

Teachers College, Columbia University (D), 
Bureau of Publications, 525 W. 120th St., 
N. Y. C. 27. (Teacher education films, 
pamphlets, reference books, rent from lo- 
cal libraries.) 

*%Teaching Film Custodians (D), 25 W. 
43rd St., N. Y. C. 36. (Cut and edited ver- 
sions of feature films, tailored for class- 


(P and D), 854 S. 
Angeles 35, Calif 
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arts, track and field. Official distributor 
of U. S. government films—U. S. Office of 
Education and 17 government agencies; in- 
dustrial and vocational training, docu- 
mentary, agriculture, science, history, and 
aviation films, etc.) 

*Yale Univ. Press Film Service, 386 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 16 

*Young America Films, Inc. (P and D), 18 
E. 4lst St., N. Y. C. 17. (Also filmstrips.) 


FILMSTRIP SOURCES 


American Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
(Social sciences for jr. and sr. high.) 

Bowmar, The Stanley Co. (D), 513 W. 166 
St., N. Y. C. 32. (Social studies, business, 
sports, etc.) *'so audio-visual equipment 
and accessories. 

*xBudek, Herbert E. Co 
Hackensack, N. J. (History, 
art, culture, geography, social science 
etc.; slides. B&W and color 35 mm. film- 
strip and 16 mm. motion picture laboratory 
service.) 

Eye Gate House, 2716 41 Ave., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. (P) (Social studies, elemen- 
tary science, and other subjects for ele- 
mentary and jr. high level.) 

The Filmstrip House, 15 W. 46th St., N. Y. C 


55 Poplar Ave 
history of 


36. (Art, English, history, current affairs 
children’s stories.) 
*Heritage Filmstrips, 89-11 63rd Dr., Rego 


Park 74, N. Y 
Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers 


Grand Rapids 



























*The Jam Handy Organization (P and D), rooms; English, social studies, music, sci- 31 Ottawa Ave., N. W 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich ence.) Mich. (Social studies.) 
Junior and senior high science, social United Nations, Dept. of Public Informa- Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C 
studies, health, guidance, vocational sub- tion, Film and Visual Information Div., 20 
jects; filmstrips and motion pictures.) U. N., N. Y. C. 17. (Films produced to Long Filmslide Service, 7505 Fairmont Ave 
Library Films, Inc. (D), 25 W. 45th St., interpret U. N. and world problems; also El Cerrito, Calif. (Social studies and ele- 
N. Y. C. 36. (Features, educational, re- information on films for international and mentary science.) 
ligious. Sale only.) U. N. study.) National Film Board of Canada (P and D) 
McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept. (P and D), % United World Films (P and D), 1445 Park 1270 Ave. of Americas, N. Y. C. 20 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. (Vocational Ave., N. Y. C. 29. (Instructional films; cur- *Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
guidance, social studies, education and riculum integrated with sciences, social W. Diversey Parkway. Chicago 14. /! 
child guidance, science—-films and fi'm- studies, geogi'aphy, child psychology, fine (Catalog covering lit language arts, so- 








15 YEARS OF PROGRESS at Coronet Films 





The phenomenal growth of Coronet Films has no parallel among producers of educational motion 
pictures. Fifteen years ago, the company made its first 16mm sound film for classroom use, Today, 
Coronet production teams have completed and released nearly 600 pedagogically superior motion 
pictures. Most of these have been produced during the past seven years and are of the highest 
technical and academic quality obtainable today. 


At Coronet, each film is the result of painstaking research . . . collaboration with leading educators 


... careful production . . . meticulous editing . . . testing and revisions before release. Theretore, 


each completed film assures accuracy, reliability and planned effectiveness 


See for yourself why Coronet has set the standards by which all other instructional films are judged, 


Preview prints of these newest releases are now available. Request them today. 


Jimmy Visits the City 
Fun with Speech Sounds 

Western Europe: An Introduction 

Western Germany: The Land and the People 
The Meaning of Conservation 
The Calendar: Days, Weeks, Months 
Life in Northern Lands—Norway 
Scandinavian Lands: Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
The Holy Land: Background for History and Religion 


Coronet Films 


Dept. ST-954 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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HELP YOUR 
STUDENTS 10 
GOOD GROOMING, 
HABITS! |. 


ERE’S an enter- 

taining and ed- 
ucational comic-style 
booklet that effec- 
tively motivates in- 
terest in neatness and 
good grooming for 
veloped by Pictorial Media, Inc., 
the assistance of practicing teachers 
Classroom tests have demonstrated its 
usefulness. 


boys. It was de 


with 


The book is designed for boys from 12 
to 17. In story form, it demonstrates to 


boys the social advantages of good reg- 
as keeping 


ular grooming habits, such 
shoes and clothes neat, regular hair brush- 
ing, thorough bathing, and dental care. 


James J. Heaphy, B.5S., M.5S., 
Coordinator, Board of Ed 
City of New York, has written a broc 


ym pany 


Curriculum 
ation of the 
hure 
of suggestions for teachers to acc 
the booklet. Classroom quantities of 
together with the 


these booklets, sug- 


gestions for classroom use, are yours for 


the asking. Just fill out the coupon be 
low, send it in, and we'll send you the 


whole kit immediately. 


SPONSORED BY WILDROOT COMPANY, INC. 


FREE! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


The Wildroot Company, Dept. C-6 

1740 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y 
Gentlemen: Please send me the grooming 
booklet for students, and 

of James Heaphy’s teaching guid 

to use them for students in grade(s) 
Name_ 

Address 

City and State____ 


{ teach (course where booklet 








health | 
fine | 
b&w 


mathematics, 
vocations, 
slides, 


sciences, 
physical education 
etc.—filmstrips and 2x2 
also equipment 
35 S. Raymond Ave., Pasa- 
(All educational subjects 
grades and kindergarten.) 
Visual Sciences, Box 599 ST, Suffern, N. Y 
(Jr. and sr. high school and 
cience, atomic energy, “How to Study,” 
“School Bus Safety” and other strips.) 


‘aravan of East and West, Inc., 132 E. 65th 
St., N. ¥. C. 21. Write N. A. Sohrab, direc- 
tor. Cost is $1 a year and includes 
terly magazine 

International Friendship League, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass 
Write Miss Edna MacDonough, executive 
secretary. Student's life membership, 50 
cents 

International Students 
Oregon. Write to N. H 
each address. Minimum 
lish, French, German 
junior and senior high school students 
Teachers write for enrollment blanks 

Inter-Scholastic Correspondence Department, 
Student Forum on International Relations, 
P. O. Box 733, San Francisco, Calif. Write 
to Mrs. Alice Wilson, director. 10 cents 
per name on lists of 10 or more. 25 cents 
for individual requests 

Letters Abroad, c/o World Affairs Council, 
The John Wanamaker Store, 13th and 
Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 7, Pa 

Pen Friends Committee, English-Speaking 
Union, 19 E. 54th St., N. Y. C. 22. Write 
to A. B. Grant, chairman. Students only; 
groups preferred. State ages and number 
9f applicants. The great bulk of pro- 

pen friends abroad are in British 


cial studies 
and 
arts, 
and color; 
Stillfilm, Inc., 
dena 1, Calif 
for elementary 


Hillsboro, 
Crowell. 20 cents 
order five. Eng- 
Spanish, etc tor 


Soctety 


spective 
school 
Student 


sota 


Minne- 
man- 


Letter Exchange, Waseca, 
Write to R. C. Mishek, general 
ager. 25 cents per name 
Youth of All Nations, Inc., 16 St. Luke's 
Piace, N. Y. C. 14. Annual dues of $1 
ncludes pen pals, hints on letter writing 
and bulletin. Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for application papers. Add five 
cents for descriptive pamphlet 
World University Service, formerly 
Student Ser Fund, Inc., 20 W 
N. Y. C. 18 


l 


World 
40th St., 


vice 





AID SCHOOLS, NAM Tells Members 
“Our 


we are spending proportionately less of 
than we 
schools 


schools need more money 


ur income on schools today 
1930 
were inadequately supporte d 
the Nati nal 
turers In a recent 
S¢ ho Is. Our Public 
Financial Support, compiled by 
ind indus- 


and even then the 
’ declared 
Manutac- 
study of the public 

Schools and Their 
a com- 


did it} 


Association of 


mittee 
ialists, has 

NAM 

elementar\ and h igh S< 

the NAM campaign for 

large part of the 

and obstacles 


ot leading educators 
distributed to all 
members and acmninisteatons ot 
part ot 


been 


hools 
SC hools. 


report 


bette 

Devoting a 
to analyzing tax sources 
to increased funds for public education, 


the committee urged businessmen to 


iccept membership on school boards to 
help solve financial problems. 
mated minimum of 85,000 new teachers 
this fall to solve the 
shortage. Teachers’ sal- 
order to attract 


will be needed 
critical teacher 
iries must be raised 
young people to the profession, 


concluded 


more 
4] 
e committee 


elementary | 


quar- | 


Another B.1.S. Best Seller: 


“ROYAL SCOTLAND” 


An enthralling and instructive 
teaching tool 


A Technicolor tour of the finest scenery of Scot- 
land and its associations with some of the most 


significant events in Scottish history. 


We see Glen Finnan, where Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart | 
the standard of the 1745 rebellion of the High 
land clans against George II and tried to re- 
store the Stuarts to the British throne; Balmoral, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Scottish home; Stirling, where 
the royal castle was a strong point in the long 
wars between Scotland and England; St. An- 
the Parliament of Golf; the Palace of 
Queen of Scots, 


“Bonnie Prince Charlie’) raised 


drew’s, 
Linlithgow, where Mary, was 


born; and many other interesting places. 
On the lighter side, there are spectacular shots 


of the traditional Highland sports and dancing. 


Technicolor 9 min. $90 per print 


of many other 


for sale and 


Free catalogue 
“Films from Britain” 


available on request to: 


rent 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 








An esti- | 


the Story of Your Year 


our Yearbook is incomplete without 
T wk recording. Be the at 
hool to put sour 


get sts 
qualified t 
tructic a 
you put the 
the Or 
the Cheering 
excerpt 


wonderf 


will love it 

ost no more 

similar len 

rr soinformatic 
r out and mail to T 
Let your student body 
1 investment 


INC. « 


Send further information about 
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Chicago 
i a sour 


SUITE 2000 


Telebook 


~ (Name of School) (Address) 
(Name of Book)__ (No. of Copies) 
Name of Printer and Address) 
SS —(Full Title 


208 SOUTH LASALLE ST., 


CHICAGO 4, IL 














The Mailbag 


HILE we were summer-protessoring 
at West Virginia University this 
year, our students who were experi- 
nced teachers asked us many questions 
ibout teaching English. Below we an- 
swer some of them. If you have any 
questions of a similar nature jot them 
down and send them to us, in care of 
the Mail Bag Department. 
—Harpy Fincu 
We'll welcome questions from teach- 
ers of English and Social Studies alike. 
—Tue Epitors 


O.: When the class was discussing the 
introduction of a speaker this year, one 
of my bright students asked, “Do you 
examples of real introdue- 
tions?” I was embarrassed when I had 
to answer that I didn’t. Do you know 
find real introduc- 
tions of speakers? 


have any 


where I can some 
\.: In 1 Am Happy to Present, com- 
piled by Guy R. Lyle and Kevin Guinagh 
H. W. Wilson, $3), are 86 model in- 
troductions selected from many sources. 
Each introduction is prefaced by brief 


notes identifying the introducer, the 
speaker, and the occasion. Included are 
such examples as Will Rogers introduc- 
ing Franklin Delano Roosevelt; Chaun- 
cey M. Depew introducing William 
Jennings Bryan; Louis Nizer, Bishop 
Fulton Sheen; and Andrew J. Haire, 
Arthur Godfrey. The first 17 pages of 
the book, titled The Artful Introduc- 
tion, solve the problem of what to say, 
how to say it, and how long to take. 


Q.: | have heard a great deal about 
helping students in the development 
of better moral and spiritual values. 
Can you suggest materials I might find 
useful? 


A.: Teachers can help students immeas- 
urably in these To round out 
your own background, read Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
N. E. A.), a report to encourage interest 
in education for spiritual and moral 
values; Adolescent Character and Per- 
sonality, by Robert Havighurst and 


areas. 





see what you can 


with the new 


COLORED 





Audiotape. now available on green, blue or brown 
plastic base—and Audiotape reels in red, yellow, 
green, blue and clear plastic—provide instant 
identification that can simplify your cueing, filing, 
recording and playback problems, A few typical 


uses are shown here. 


The colored 5” and 7” Audiotape reels cost no 
more than the clear plastic ones. And the price 
of blue or green base Audiotape is only slightly 
higher than that of the standard tape. Contact 
your Audio Devices distributor. Or write for 


Bulletin No. 209. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Hilda Taba (Wiley and Sons), studies 
of moral character in a midwestern high 
school; The First Two Decades of Life, 
by Frieda and Ralph Merry (Harper), 
informative discussion of child develop- 
ment from early years through adoles- 
cence, with one chapter on moral atti- 
tudes and character; Helping Children 
Develop Moral Values, by Ashley Mon- 
tagu (Science Research Associates), a 
booklet with many helpful suggestions 
for parents and teachers. 

For direct use in the high school class- 
room, use Focus on Choices Challenging 
Youth, a discussion kit developed by 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews (381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16). This discussion folder con- 
tains five copies each of six different 
pictures. Each picture is designed to 
illustrate one of the many moral dilem- 
mas faced by today’s youth. Example: 
picture of a boy before a judge in court, 
parents with him. On the back of each 
picture is a series of questions which 
will stimulate discussion about the prob 
lem presented. 


Q.: We are trying to improve the spell- 
ing of our students in the junior and 
senior high school and are planning to 
develop a curriculum guide for teacher 
use. Do you have any suggestions? 


A.: Send for the May, 1954, Curriculum 
Bulletin of the Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Public Schools. It’s entitled The Spelling 

(Continued on page 41-T) 
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COLORED AUDIOTAPE CAN BE USED 


brown tape with in- 
structor’s recording 


COLORED AUDIOTAPE REELS CAN BE USED 


@ for distinguishing between edited and preliminary 
recordings 


for storage of important “don't erase” 
@ for color coding the tape library by subject matter 
for identifying tapes of different speeds 


for distinguishing between single and dual track 
recordings 


for quick, positive spotting of different 
selections on same reel 


for identifying announcements or other 
temporary material added to a library 
tape 


for language work, to separate permanent 
material recorded by the instructor from 
“blank" sections for recording by the 
students 










4 


green or blue tape for 
student to record on 


for enabling temporary sections, as above, 
to be safely erased without removing any 
of the permanent material 

for similar combined teacher-student re- 


cording in other fields, such as music, 
dramatics, speech correction, etc. 


material 
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This old fellow sells rubber balls 
outside the Hanamaki temple grove. 


Week-end tour of a 
Japanese mountain village 


By Averil Fleming 
San Diego, California 
her two teaching 
American children at air 
in Japan, Averil Fleming enjoyed “a 
strange and wonderful vacation.” In 
this Honorable Mention Travel Award 
Story she reminisces of vivid impres 
from a week-end visit to the 
mountain village of 


During years of 


force bases 


sions 
Japanese resort 


Hanamaki 


entered — the Japanese 
Furumaki_ that 


thought we'd have to 


HEN we 
coach in Friday 
atternoon, we 
stand, as a wedding party occupied on 
half of the coach. We patiently endured 
the expressionless stares of the Japanese 
ind the fish. 
cakes, and saki being sold by vendors 


smells ol dried bean 


5 FILMSTRIPS 
IN COLOR 


... for Elementary~Grades 


Show your students how maps can com@ alive 
symbol on a map has real meaning—how fe visualize the 


landscape behind the map symbol and 
geographic terms to describe it! 
These five filmstrips, through 


landscape scenes and accompanying maps 


striking 


to the basic map symbols as representations of natural and 


cultural features 


color 


how each 
use ‘the proper 


illustrationSof 
give significances 


’* 


See for yourself how these filmstrips can help you—request 


your preview kit now! 


FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 
1. What Is a Map? 2. Coast Lines and Their Symbols. 
3. Landforms and Their Symbols. 4. Lakes, Rivers and Their 
Symbols. 5. Towns, Cities and Their Symbols 


Complete series $24. 
Individual filmstrips $5. 


Jie YAM HANDY ()igenzclor 


2821 E. GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


Holiday in Hanamaki 


through open windows. After a while 


an old mama-san sat up from her nap, 


husband moved over his canvas 


a net bag of turnips and a 


her 
leggings, 
basket of persimmons, and Pauline and 
I finally squeezed into the seat beside 
the turnips to watch the wedding party. 
The and black 
kimono with 
many spangles under a red and white 
silk gauze band, This band is supposed 
to prevent the horns of jealousy from 
Each member of this five 
generation tamily had the family mon 
embroidered in an all-over design on his 
The Japanese started using 
designs on their clothing 700 
vears Now it is also on 
family teakettles 
and furniture. 
Another 


accustomed to is the 


bride wore a red 


and an elaborate wig 


sprouting. 


( lothing. 
tamily 
ago. used 


motor cars, spittoons 


custom a visitor to Japan 


becomes use of 
the furoshiki, without which the Japa- 
nese could live. The furoshiki, a 
large square piece of fabric from one 
to ten length, originally 
a bathroom Now it is used for 


wrapping up and carrying everything 


not 
feet in was 
mat, 


from lunches to furniture. 

the Hanamaki _ is 
through tarming communities, we saw 
roofs. Crude and 


Since ride to 


many reed-thatched 


primitive in construction, these roofs 


were recently by law in 
but 


big 


prohibited 
infammability, 
old OI 
leaves. 


cities because of 


in the farm villages all 
houses are thatched with 
These roofs are three or four feet deep, 


keep the house cool in summer and 


reed 


warm in winter, and sometimes last 
over 100 Smoke 
hearths keeps the roof dry and drives 


believed 


vears from open 


insects Flowering iris 
to keep sickness away, grows 
the ridges of the Flat 
rice scoops hang on the entrances to 
the 
and 


away. 
along 
root. wooden 
are charms, 


the 


houses. These 
for the children of 
inscribed on 


farm 
prayers 
household are them. 
The fact that we got to Senshukaku 
Resort Hotel for allied personnel (us) 
in Hanamaki at 8:30 p.m. only to find 
that the water pipes had burst and we 
were the 78-room 
pagoda-roofed inn with a staff of 14 
to serve daunted us bit. 
Leaving the entry, we 
were graciously welcomed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sakamoto, English-speaking grad- 
Purdue University and co- 


sole guests in a 


us, not a 


our shoes at 


uates of 
managers of the hotel. 

After a supper of 
wiches and Cokes in 


liverwurst sand 
the westernized 





| kitchen, we dropped our baggage in 
our chilly and made a beeline 
for the hot mineral baths in one 
of the hotel. Pauline and I each had 
| one to ourselves—a sunken pool 20’ by 
| 20’, with sulphur water piped in from | 
|seven miles in the mountains. | 
A jump into of these indis- | 
pensable in autumn weather, since there | 
is no central heating in the traditiona | 
old architecture. A soaking in one of | 
| these baths is supposed to (and does) 
take all dampness out of the system, 
revive the spirit, stimulate the diges- 
tive organs, and make one happy. 


rooms 


revolutionary new method 


a 


puts stencil duplicating 


away 


in the printing class 


one is 


The Temple in the Grove 
At breakfast 


| 


next morning we met 
Mr. Takeda, who attached himself to 
us as a self-appointed guide. Mr. T. 
is the proprietor of Hanamaki’s Smart 
Shop, consisting of old 
vases old and new clocks 
and ivory devils, paper 
prayers to protect against 
devils, bamboo fishing poles, and odd 
We always yards behind 
him as he “guided” us through the 
town but we finally made him stop 


its smartness 
and 
cameras, 
guaranteed 


pots, 


Twill -EYLINDER IMPRESSION SYSTEM 
PRODUCES AMAZING PRINT-LE RESULTS! 


stones. were 





(NEW! be, 


THE PERFECT CLASSROOM 
PROJECTION TABLE 


FOR ALL PROJECTORS 


Takes any machine 
— 16mm, filmstrip, 


slide or opaque. 


v 
Model T-200X-C (shown) speaker 
shelf and extra utility shelf 
Size: 16" x 30° x 36" high $42.50 


Model T-200-C arene 
shelf only 


ALL STEEL 

Rigid frame — Welded gussets 

LARGE 3” CASTERS 

Ball bearing — Lock in place 

LIFETIME BEAUTY 

Olive gray — Bakea enamel 

READY TO USE 

All assembled — No extra costs 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


v 
ae 


$39.00 








at a Buddhist temple set back in an 
evergreen grove, Since the main tem- 
ple was under repair we entered the | 
side chapel where we found the altar | 
contained one large Buddha and two| 
smaller ones. An intricately carved 
lacquer table before the shrine held | 
an incense pot, and on the floor be- | 
| 


Na? 
The twin-cylinder system of the Gestetner | 
sweeps away all the old concepts of stencil 
duplicating. Its reproductions approach 
professional! print-shop work in clarity and 
attractiveness. Automatic operation through- 
out eliminates guesswork, speeds up pro- 


duction and steps up quality. fore it was a prayer rug. The floor | 


was covered with a thick rice tatami. 

Then we on our way again 
behind loping Mr. T. Finally, through | 
many little twisted alleys and _ side | 
streets, past women doing their laundry | 
in the road in little pans, through | 
squawking chickens and staring chil- 
dren, all through the beautiful rustic 
outskirts, up a_ hillside, he brought 
us to his friend’s place. He showed it 
to us with a prideful dignity, this por- 
celain china factory, which was just | 
SIMPLY CLIP THE INK TUBEINTO PLACE a series of rough shacks with dirt | 
floors. Here found such beauty of 
color, form, and warmth as to leave | 
us breathless. We watched the various 
steps in the birthing of a 
huge chunks of wonderful-feeling clay, | 
past the kilns to the finished product, 
all made lovingly by hand. 

When we came out two hours later 
it had begun to rain and Mr. T. bor- 
rowed his friend’s oiled-paper and 
bamboo parasol. As we stood atop the 
hill watching the workers in the rice 
fields below in their reed-leaf rain- 
coats and the sedge hat which always 
goes with them, were amazed at 
| the primitive scene. 

All too soon we were back in Furu- 
maki and, repairs on the school house 
completed, we were all set to meet the 
children with tales from Hanamaki. 


were 


AUTOMATIC INKING 


NO CANS 
NO BRUSHES 
NO PADS 


Your most fastidious office girl will find pee 


the Gestetner a clean simple operation. 
Dials are set to the ink density and the 
number of copies desired... and... the 
Gestetner does the rest... automatically. 
Color... too... in a dozen different 
hues . . . with changes made in three 
minutes! Yet Gestetner costs no more! 


vase—from 


Gestetner is the World's Oldest and Largest 
Manufacturer of Duplicating Equipment 


pete Duplicator Corp. 1 
50 McLean Avenue pom ost 10 COAST 
Yonkers 5, New York 

Please send full details and name of distributor. we 
Name 


7 Address 
Sel 








Company. 








City State. 





Complete filin equipment 


We Tae 


New York 18, N. Y 


ian 
G 


330 W. 42nd St 


picture-book 
viii 


.. Where tl e ancient wavs 0 
the Orient enchant the West- 


ern visitor... excellent trans- 
modern hotels 


souvenirs 


portation.. 
wonderful 
senow ned hospitality. 


Appl vour Travel 
JAPAN TRAVEL 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
Japan Travel Bureau 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


651 Market Street, San Francisco 5, 


a 
Calif. 





FOR YOUR 
RADIO-TV CLASS 


A New 


LIFT 


H' )W’S your school radio-TV workshop these days? Afflicted 
with the common maladies of chronic scriptitis, vita- 
member deficiency, low fund count, aging and injured 
equipment? Then the National Scholastic Radio-TV Guild 
is what you need for first aid—and fast. 


PILE Materials 


Just fill in coupons for the items you want. Clip and send in one 
envelope directly to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 
You will receive materials directly from advertisers. These coupons 
valid for two months only. 

OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 42-T, 44-T, 46-T 


AMERICANA CORPORATION ST-1-9-54 
NSRTG offers ailing high school workshops the 


following remedies: 

1. Four bulging packets a year. Each packet con- 
tains (1) two scripts with production notes, (2) 
Newsletter on what other workshops are doing, 
(3) pertinent data on radio and television programs 
and equipment. 

If. An organization manual. 

Ill. A question and answer service. 

IV. A free subscription to the monthly issues of 
Scholastic Teacher. 

V. Individual student membership cards on re- 
quest. Membership pins for 50 cents each. 

To join NSRTG fill out and mail the coupon at 
the end of this column. Don’t put it off. It’s a 
prescription guaranteed to relieve you of all your 
workshop maladies. 


Please send me your free reading list on SCIENCE 


Name ee —= Grade 
Street or R.D._ No. Pupils 


a Zone State 
LAR RRRR ERE REE RE RRR ERE RRR ERR RRR REE RRR R ERE RRR ERE REE SEER REE ESE SES 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS ST-2-9-54 
Please send me a free copy of the booklet HOW TO TRAVEL 
BY TRAIN, a basic information guide for the railroad 
traveler 


NINN cacieennienesi Grade 
Street or R.D.. No. Pupils 


a Zone State 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC ST-3-9-54 
Please send the free loan 16mm sound film How to Catch 
a Cold for our use on (date preference 


Ist_ 2nd 3rd = 


THE CLASSROOM TRANSMITTER 
IT'S NEW ... ITS DIFFERENT: NSRTG is now test- 
ing a pilot model of a small classroom transmitter which 


will be included in our program. This compact unit will 
enable your class to beam live broadcasts to other class- 


Please send sets of ‘cold’ posters for our 
bulletin boards 


OO Grade 


Street or R.D._ ___ No. Pupils 


i Zone State ; : 
rooms in the building. 


How do you get one? Next month, when our tests are 
completed, you'll hear the results. When the transmitter has 
been given our full approval it will be offered for sale at a 
price under $50. NSRTG members will be entitled to a spe- 
cial, substantial discount. 

AN NSRTG BONUS: NSRTG is also developing a plan 
to supply helpful information for directors of assembly pro- 
grams, directors of audio-visual programs, speech and dra- 
matics teachers. We're planning to give this help in Scho- 
lastic Teacher, in our regular newsletters, and by including 
additional pamphlets and other teaching aids in the NSRTG 
pac kets. 

Looks like quite a program, doesn’t it? And for only five 
dollars a year. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC ST-4-9-54 
Please send me your bulletin on colored Audiotape 
(bulletin 2209 
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City ——— Zone State . 
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CHARLES BESELER CO ST-5-9-54 4 

Please arrange for a free demonstration of the Beseler . 

Vu-lyte af my convenience . 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
Dept. NSRTG FG-1 
33 West 42nd St., New. York 36, N. Y. 
Please enter us for 1955-56 membership in the National 
Scholastic Radio-TV Guild. 
Check for $5 enclosed Bill us later [ 


Send us more information about NSRTG 


BITUMINOUS COAL CO ST-6-9-54 
Please send me a free copy of The Genie Story 
Also a !ist of your other free aids 


Name — Grade 


Street or R.D._ No. Pupils 


a Zone State 


PTTTTULIICLLCCLL CCE CC CTC CrCr rT TTT TT 
BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES ST-7-9-54 Signed 
Please send me a copy of your free catalogue(s Pa 

i | ithe 
_Films From Britain 


Schor | 


_ Filmstrips and Other Visual Materials from Britain 


DUNNO ccc Grade 


Address 
City Zone 


Street or R.D ©. Pupils 


City 
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Continued from page 37-T 


Program in the Hutchinson Public 
Schools and its 45 pages are full of sug- 
for you. Methods of teaching 
spelling, spelling in written composi- 
tion, use of the dictionary in teaching 
spelling, testing, and word lists (for 
grades two through junior college) are 
included. Price: 25 cents from Lowell 
4. Small, Superintendent, Hutchinson 
Schools. Also write The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas, for their free spelling 
bulletins; Remington Rand, Business 
Machines Division, New York 10, for a 
free copy of How You Spell It, a listing 
of 50 troublesome spelling and syllabi- 
cations; Charles E. Merrill Company, 
400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio, for Teacher's Handbook for Bet- 
ter Spelling. This is a free eight-page 
to diagnose 


gestions 


guide showing you how 


errors in spelling. 


V.: When we order textbooks, we're re- 
quired to give detailed information 
about them: author’s name, title, pub- 
lisher, and list price. Sometimes, lists 
furnished by publishers are not avail- 
able to us when we need them, or they 
are mislaid. Is there any way to obtain 
the needed other than 
from publisher’s lists? 


A.: Yes, The American Educational 
Catalog, published annually by the 
R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, lists almost all of 


' 
the elementary 


information 


and secondary school 
textbooks in print. It names publisher, 
iuthor, title, price and so on. Addresses 
of all publishers are given. This book, 
vhich is a paper edition, sells for $1 a 


py. 


Q.: My junior high school principal has 
asked me to plan an assembly program 
in eighth graders do some 
choral reading. I had difficulties 
in finding poems for this. Do you know 
about any sources that will help me? 


which my 


have 


1.:; Yes, Row, Peterson and Company, 
Evanston., Il., has just published Let’s- 
Read-Together Poems—S8, an anthology 


if verse selected and arranged for choral] 
readi in the eighth grade by Helen 


\. Brown and Harry J. Heltman. Poems 


I 


ire grouped in seven categories: “Sam- 
pling the Ballads,” “Nature and Sea- 
sons,” “Inspiration,” “Special Days and 
Special People.” “Humorous,” “Rules 
for Living.” and “Yearnings.” The lines 


f each poem are marked for reading so 


uu can plan the class interpretation 


Questions on the teaching of English 
and Social Studies should be addressed 
to “The Mailbag,” Scholastic Teacher, 
33 West 42nd St., New York City. 











J For Language Arts and Social Studies Junior — Senior High School 


LIBRARY TOOLS FILMSTRIP SERIES 


we. es eee ee 


Six FULL-COLOR filmstrips designed to help the classroom teacher and the 
librarian present fundamental information about the nature and use of 
the basic research and resource tools of the library — for use in English, 
Library Science, and Study Skills. Titles in series: One-Volume Encyclopedias 
* The Reader's Guide ¢ Almanacs and Yearbooks ¢ Books for Biography * 


Gazetteers and Atlases * Aids in Writing and Reading. 


Set of 6 filmstrips, LIBRARY TOOLS SERIES, FULL-COLOR — $30.00 


l This inspiring series tells the story of ‘First Americans.’ Vivid visualizations 
! of the discovery and exploration of America—the early struggles of the 
' young colony—the War for Independence and the formation of a new nation 

I These titles are a ‘must’ for your filmstrip library! Before the White Man 
I * America Is Discovered ¢ Spanish Explorers © France in the New World * 
| Southern Colonies * Middle Colonies ¢ Struggle for a New Continent * 

Causes of the Revolution © War for independence © A New Nation 
| 

I 

| 

I 


* Colonial New England. 


Set of 11 filmstrips, EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES, FULL-COLOR—$59.50 


New 
to 


YAF Filmstrips are available for examination prior to purchase 


1954-1955 descriptive catalogs sent free on request 


write 


just 


I 
| 
: YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
| Dept. ST 8, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Another B.1.S. Best Seller: 





> 
: $ 
“ANTARCTIC WHALEHUNT” |} “v@able Now... 
B . . 
e ° 2 
a ! Color Filmstrips ; 
4n exciting and instructive , ; 
teaching tool of the American $ 
; 
7 a = 6 
The authentic story of a modern whaling expedi- ; Geographical Society 3 
tion from the moment the factory ship is launched SERIES 1 Pd 
until the close of its work at the end of the ‘ 1. The High Platea ; 
~ 2. The Central Valk f fornia 
season. The camera reporter takes his audience , : ae, Ss ntane $ 
*uert« ice 
through virtually every aspect of an expedition : . ndurs The B K 3 
) griculture he I’ Il 
which caught over 2,500 whales and produced ; : ~ Philippines—La People ; 
tegional Contra Southwest G 2 
; 9. The Historical Geogr s y 
192,000 barrels of oil . 22 ae $ 
, ; 
While stressing the world’s needs for fats and 4 SERIES 2 4 
J ! (re ‘ 1 Ss \ te 
oils, the film also poses two questions of inter- , California ; 
P 2 « Great Lakes \ 7 
national importance: Can the world afford to 3. The Mir a W 2 
4. Manhattan I ! 
s $s 
take the oil and food it desperately needs with- 4 : a Engla ; 
4 ugosla 
out risk of further grave depletion of whale 7 eco > Pat ; clam 6¢ 
stocks? Can killing of whales be more humane? | s age ‘ rent . ; 
9 Switzer I I I 0 + J 
ancl Lake I ; 
‘ . ~-- ° 10. Rura ’ 
B&W 20 min. $55 per print ; 
4 PRICES 
| g  Edition A, sing ze 3 
Free catalogue of many other ; 56 $50 ; 
‘Films from Britain’ for sale and 4 ft ‘ B, dou z g as 
rent available on request to we a $7.50 $60 ries 
2 Note: More se “ 
4 be a ir 
BRITISH INFORMATION ; 
HERBERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 
SERVICES b 324 Union St Hackensack, N. J ; 
Pd Diamond 2-0597 $ 
30 Rockefeller Plaza , 
New York 20, N. Y. iittala ininalaeidinliniatniniaiietiial 

















MCE Materials 











OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 40-T, 44-T, 46-T 
EPI i iti iii titi ttt ttt itt ti 
@: CORONET FILMS ST-8-9-54 
Please send me a free copy of the new 15th Anniversary 
— which describes 546 of the finest in educational 

a Grade — 

Street or R.D._ No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

PPP PTT rrr rrr ttt ttt ret ttt ttt tt 
RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION ST-9-9-54 
Please send me your booklet M5 on the Vari-Typer 

a Grade — 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils = 

City on = Zone State 

PPP rit itt ett tt 

@ DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO ST-10-9-54 
Please send me free new catalogue of plays especially 
suited for high school production 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D._ No. Pupils - 

a Zone State 

PPP iri irri rier irri ttt ttt 

Oz GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION ST-11-9-54 
Please send full details and name of distributor of the 
Gestetner Duplicator 

Nome_____ Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils___ 

City — Zone State 





Q ST-12-9-54 


B. F. GOODRICH’ COMPANY 
Please send me the free teaching aids 
Tommy Gets the Keys 





Johnson Makes the Team 


Name____ Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
<n Zone State 


©: 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE CO ST-13-9-54 





Please send me your free booklet, Fundamentals of Auto 
Insurance 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

i ctsnttenntas anise Zone State 


o- 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION ST-14-9-54 


Please send me a free copy of 
Budget 


Money Management, Your 


.Money Management for Young Moderns 


Money Management, Children’s Spending 
a Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
EE ‘ : Zone State 


oO 


ST-15-9-54 


Life Insurance Means 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
Please send me a free copy of What 





and the Teachers’ Guide 
Name ——— Grade- 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
ee Zone State , 7 





FOR YOUR BOOK BAZAAR ... 
Operation Books 


HY do hundreds of schools hold Book Bazaars? To give 

students an opportunity to see new outstanding books. 
ro encourage To encourage 
students and their parents to buy books, to build personal 
libraries. Also, to raise funds for school projects. 

Most Book Bazaars are held in October and November. 
But since they require advance planning, schools 
set up faculty and student Book Bazaar planning commit- 
tees soon after school opens. A first step in arranging for a 
Book Bazaar is to order the complete Book Bazaar packet 
which is prepared at less than cost by Scholastic Teacher. 


students to read these books. 


many 


See coupon below. ) 

Che packet contains: (1) a manual, Let’s Have a Book 
which gives complete directions for planning the 
event, (2) a book list of new titles arranged according to 
student interests—sports, adventure, drama, and so on, (3) 
list of book suppliers who can furnish books for Book 
Bazaars, (4) new book jackets, (5) a large Book Bazaar 
(6) a radio script, When the Bookworm Turns, and 


Bazaar, 


poster, 
other timely materials. 

Some schools hold their Book Bazaars during Book Week 
which is November 14-20 this year. This is timely for the 
encouragement of the purchase of books as Christmas gifts. 

Local booksellers, jobbers, or regular school supply sources 
cooperate eagerly with school Book Bazaar projects, giving 
the school a discount on all books sold. Some schools report 
book sales ranging from $100 to $2,500. Sales are high 
when parents and other interested citizens are invited to 
attend evening sessions of the Book Bazaar. 

A number of schools plan cultural and social events to 
supplement their week-long Book Bazaars. Examples: liter- 
teas when a local author is invited to discuss his writ- 
round-table discussion of new books conducted by able 


ary 
ing; 
students; a dress-up day when students dress as their favorite 
book characters. 

Scholastic Teacher offers awards to schools which hold 
outstanding Bazaars, those schools showing evidence of the 
best organized and best executed programs for Book Bazaar 
Week student 
and adult participation pictures of 
program events. This folios of 
autographed portraits of such leading authors as Carl Sand- 
William Edna Ferber. Attractively 
mounted, these pictures for classroom use. 


Now’s the time to start planning your Book Bazaar. Use 


The teacher reports on the activities: sales, 


and attendance, and 


vear the awards include 


burg Sarovan, and 


are ready 


the coupon below to order youl materials. 





= . 
s 
= SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 4 
: BOOK BAZAAR DEPARTMENT . 
= 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. v 4 
sd Ple e send me 4 
. a 7 
— copies of the Book Bazaar Manual @ 25¢ each . 
. copies of large display poster 50¢ each 2 
“1 ” 
- packet, including above items and other display s 
. materials $1 each | 
~ . 
* I enclose $ to cover the items checked above. : 
: s ed aa aaanieill a 
- Title —E sabatnanauiaiige - = : 
= School : 
! ‘ _ = a — _ te “ 
> 7: 
i Address ee ee 
4 . 
s < = emma Zone___.__State 7 
* . 
: 





























MACBETH 
GOES 
AFRICAN 


To the Editor, Scholastic Teacher: 

he article “Unbury the Bard” in the 
April 7th issue of Scholastic Teacher 
had such a popular reception here at 
Cuttington [Liberia] that we thought 
your readers might be interested in a 
recent production of Macbeth by some 
of our students . ..—William R. Hughes, 
Dean of the Faculty, Cuttington College 
ind Divinity School, Liberia. 


When a group of our students asked 
me to help them produce Macbeth for 
their Senior Day play, I accepted with 
deep misgivings. For one thing I wasn’t 
sure that they understood enough about 
Shakespearean tragedy to do a g90d job 
of interpretation. And secondly I was 
afraid that the audience, which would 
include a large number of tribal people, 
would fail to appreciate either the 


meaning of the story or the performance 
of the actors. 

My misgivings were only slightly 
modified during our pre-rehearsal con- 
ferences when I discovered that the 
students understood Macbeth all right, 
but that their understanding was poles 
apart from mine. After the performance 
I was praised for having “adapted” the 
tragedy to an African setting. Far from 
having “adapted” the drama, I merely 
stood aside and watched the actors as 
they produced what to them was a 
“natural” version of Macbeth. 


Drums and Dancing 


As was to be expected, the three 
witches resembled the 16th century 
concept of supernatural agents as little 
as present day West Africa resembles 
Renaissance England. Menacing beat- 
ing of the drums and wild ecstatic danc- 
ing of the witches were straight from 
the tradition of the primitive culture of 
the Pepper Grain Coast. Add to this 
their appearance in bubas and grass- 
skirt lappas, and you can appreciate the 
effect all this had on the audience. 
Every native African is familiar with 
the use of home-brewed “medicine” to 
avert all sorts of calamities, so when 
each witch removed the basket from 
her head and began pouring the con- 
tents into the cauldron, no one in the 


43-T 


audience could have doubted for one 
moment the potency of the charmed 
pot. 

Macbeth himself was conceived of as 
a chief and wore accordingly a heavy 
Liberian country cloth robe of alternat 
ing blue and white stripes. Curiously 
enough, the student playing Banquo 
shied away from the tribal atmosphere 
and wore instead the khaki uniform and 
red hat of a Frontiers Force soldier. 
Since such soldiers actually are at 
times stationed on the compounds of 
chiefs, this combination was not entire- 
ly incongruous. 

It was the characterization of Lady 
Macbeth, however, that caused me the 
most discomfort at first. She was por 
trayed in Act II as being under the in- 
fluence of alcohol, and her urging the 
assassination of King Duncan became 
the work of a drunken resolve. When 
she entered to recite, “That which hath 
made them drunk hath made me bold!” 
she carried a goblet and near-empty 
wine bottle. If her part was oversim- 
plified, it was nevertheless instantly 
comprehended by the audience. 

Taken all in all, it was a dramatic 
performance that gave pleasure and 
meaning. Such a result was possible 
only because the students interpreted 
the meaning of Shakespeare against the 
background of their own culture. 





for classroom use.) 





406 W. 34 Street 


HEROES OF HISTORY RIDE AGAIN! 


“THE AMERICAN TRAIL” 


Thirteen Dramatic Chapters (each 15 minutes long) 


Recorded on 33 1/3 LP’S 


Price—Ten Dollars (includes postage) 


(First broadcast as a public service over 325 stations, widely praised by leading 
educators and community leaders, The 4merican Trail is sponsored by The 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, who are now offering it 


* kk * 


Order from: 


The LADIES AUXILIARY to the V.F.W., NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Kansas City 11, Mo. 


Send check or money order made payable 
to Ladies Auxiliary, V.F.W. with your order. 




















PILE Materials 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 40-T, 42-T, 46-T 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION ST-16-9-54 
Please send me descriptive literature on your Introduction 
to Maps filmstrip series and a copy of your new filmstrip 
catalogue 

Name_ — Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils _ 

City. __ ‘ Zone State 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 

Please send me information on 

cahatiat Bathing Time for Baby 

a Help Wanted 
Name__ 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


ST-17-9-54 


a Zone State 
bitte CPPCC PPP CCCP TCC CCCP CCCP eee Tree eri ee 


THE LAMBERT COMPANY ST-18-9-54 
Please send me your free Care Kit 


+ Student folders on Oral Hygiene 





nail + Student folders on Dental Care 


Name____ Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
ae Zone State 


Lite PPP Pee P PCPS CC CE CSCC COCO OOCTOCCOe COCO ee ee eT 
ORRadio INDUSTRIES ST-19-9-54 


Please send me a free sample of Irish recording tape 





en Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
< —— Zone State 


PUPPET rrr rr rrr rrr errr rrr rrrrrrrreririrrriiirirrii 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ST-20-9-54 
Please send me a sample copy of Senior Scholastic; 

@ a Junior Scholastic World Week; 
— Practical English 

Name ‘ Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City = . - Zone State 





SHELL OIL COMPANY ST-21-9-54 
Please send me your film catalogue on free loan films 
for schools 

Name - Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

a Zone State 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC ST-22-9-54 
Please send me a free copy of your new booklet Teaching 
with a Filmstrip 


i Grade 
Street or R.D. N Pupils 
City —a Zone State 





STATE FINANCE COMPANY ST-23-9-54 
(To save time in applying for a loan-by-mail, please fill 
ovt and mail complete application in the State Finance 
Company advertisement on page 4 


THE VENTURESOME COMPANY 





Continued from page 23-T 


On Wednesday, ahead of the usual swarm of tourists, 
the entire group sits assembled in the House of Burgesses. 
The purpose of the visit is to learn how Colonial government 
operated, A Virginia historian and school] teacher begins 
the program by resting her hand lightly on the baize-covered 
table. “. . . and about there,” she savs, het finger pointing, 
“I always like to think Patrick Henry sat.” Everybody looks 
around and there, as big as life, sits Joe. This introduction 
breaks the ice, and from then on the speaker holds a kind 
of gently colloquy with the group. Questions and answers 
move the story along. First, the building’s original use is 
made clear. Next, the genesis of a specific law is traced as 
the students walk from House to committee rooms and then 
to the Chamber of the Governor’s Council. In this way the 
abstract pattern of lawmaking is gradually replaced in the 
mind by a concrete, architectural one, one very much visual 
By further connecting with the process of lawmaking the 
» attend to 


history of those great citizens who came here t 
legislative matters, the youngsters receive a laboratory dem 
onstration of uncommon depth. 

To conclude the morning’s work we follow the stu- 
dents—going about in small units in the care of official 
hostesses—to the High Court and to the Gaol. Legislative. 
executive, juaiciary—how many times do we trv at home 
to establish their proper working relationship? After one 


morning here, a clear picture is drawn in the minds 


Guides Play Important Role 

Living, education, government are the three major units 
we study during the first half of the day. In each instance 
we go directly to its source. To my mind, the guidance, 
whether coming from the craftsmen, individual speakers 
or from superbly well informed women guides (called host 
esses), makes each new visit more meaningful. 

If you want to look for cultural refinement in Williams- 
burg, vou must visit the Governor’s Palace. This we do 
Thursday morning. After rest hour the same afternoon, the 
students are free to go on their own. Their workbook lists 
some 22 electives, among them the following: Carriage 
Ride, Garden Tour, Candle Pouring, Powder Magazine, 
Museum Talk on Williamsburg Archaeology, a visit to Bru 
ton Church and other buildings. So the youngsters move 
off in groups of two or three, full of plans and adventures. 
We find that letting our youngsters go on their own de- 
velops in them first a deep sense of respect for what has 
been done there. Then as the days wear on, they take on a 
proprietary love for this place. 

Even at night we try to live the Williamsburg way. One 
night we eat dinner in colonial style at the King’s Arms. 
This not only supplies a taste of past culinary glories but also 
puts to rout our most ardent trenchermen. Another night 
we listen to an organ concert in the candle-lit Bruton Church 
and walk home more thoughtful than when we came. 

So far we have given four groups a Williamsburg Stud) 
Week. One thing has happened to all of them. They 
arrived with a circumscribed task before them and as the 
davs went by they saw this continuously enlarged and en- 
riched in dozens of unexpected ways. At a guess, very few 
will have perceived that this is part of the purpose which 
here so ostensibly prevails—to show the experiences of 


bygone generations. 
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News Briefs 


“Listenables and Lookables” 


Beginning with this issue “Listen- 
ind Lookables” becomes a regular 
weekly feature of the Teaching Guide 
and will be found on page three. The 
feature supplies current program notes 
yn radio and TV. It will be a valuable 


service to teachers who want a timely 


gram guide to supplement their 
classroom work 

Here’s the place to find out what 
Studio One is doing next Monday night 


It’s an adaptation of Leonard Ross’ 
“The Education of Hyman Kaplan.”) 
ind to see how closely the subject dis- 

issed on America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air will tie in with Wednesday's 

irrent affairs lesson. 

‘Listenables and Lookables” is an 
utgrowth of the activities of the Radio 
Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Following a three- 
ear sponsorship by the NCTE, it was 
published privately by Leon C. Hood 
ind later by Morris Goldberger who 


vill continue as its editor. 


U. N. Stamp Club 


[he United Nations Stamp Clubs, a 
yroject conducted by Scholastic Maga- 

nes in cooperation with the U. N., re- 
vorts that over 2,500 branch clubs have 
een formed with total membership ex- 
eeding 15,000. 

Branch clubs are active in every state 
ind in Canada. Requests for member- 
ship are coming in from the United 
Kingdom, Spain, East and West Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Haiti, Brazil, 
South Africa, Japan, and other lands. 

For the present, UNSC membership 

limited to the United States and Can- 
ida because of currency regulations and 
the difficulty of mailing information kits 
romptly to clubs around the world. 


Each member club receives informa- 
tion kits six times during the school 
[he first kit includes the following 
tems: a Map showing area and popula- 
ym of U. N. member nations; a color 
ster showing flags of member nations; 
poster exhibiting U. N. stamps; a 
harter certificate; membership card; a 
nembership button; a free packet of 
stamps; and the Globe-Trotter (official 
Club bulletin). The remaining five kits 
include subsequent issues of the Globe- 


( 


Trotter and stamp material. 

Designed primarily for junior collec- 
tors, UNSC has received hundreds of 
requests from adults interested in form- 
ing community and classroom stamp 
clubs. For additional information on the 
U. N. Stamp Clubs, write Tony Simon, 
Director, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y 








G hee FOR YOUR SOCIAL a < 
STUDIES CLASSES PORTABLE 








SPEED —— 





PHONOGRAPH 





NOW! Free! Compact, portable é 
phonograph, ideal for the classroom, - i] g / 
with the purchase of the four album e “AMERICAN WY 4 


Social Studies Unit for Jr. and Sr. as — . 
High School classes. This is a nation- HISTORY 2 L.P. records—8 topics 
ally advertised phonograph. Not an The Indentured Servant ¢ Electing 
“off-brand” or discontinued model. Jefferson e Louisiana Purchase ¢ 
Monroe Doctrine ¢ Freedom and Freed- 
REVIEWERS APPLAUD men @¢ What Was the West? ¢ Battle 
AUDIO CLASSROOM ALBUMS Over the Philippines ¢ The League: 
“Brilliantly done” —SOCIAL EDU- Wilson vs. Lodge. 
CATION; “Far and away the finest we @ “AMERICAN GOVERNMENT” 
have : heard : ~@ Re EDI CATIONAL 3 LP. records—12 topics 
SCREEN; “Remarkable . . .°—-AMERI- Sein, tide Diddle. ‘a. Ciat 5 
CAN HERITAGE; “High standards of pee ene i? @ Incide Story of a Law 
scholarship . . . dramatic and documen- — orcs ° eee aes ee 
e Congress—Play Ball! e Executive as 


tary devices heighten interest”—AUDIO- 4 - a sass . 
VISUAL GUIDE Congressional Leader e Executive in 

’ Foreign Policy ¢ The Bureaucrat ¢ 
e “WORLD HISTORY” Target—Nine Old Men ¢ A Court Be- 


comes Supreme ¢ Our Unwritten Con- 

— . : sti i »si s Checked e 
Phoenician Traders ¢ Golden Age of Stitution ° A President Is Ch 

Greece * Turning Point for Rome e The Court Changes Its Mind. 

Decline of Rome ¢ Feudal Manor «© ORDER NOW! FOUR ALBUMS 

Towns Against Feudalism ¢ Gateway to — TEACHERS GUIDE BOOKS — 


Discovery ¢ Renaissance Scientist FREE 3 SPEED PHONOGRAPH— 


Rights of Man e Prussia Forges a Nation 
e Emerging of Japan ¢ Building of an all for only $62.00, the cost of the 
Empire. albums alone!! Single Albums, with- 
out phonograph: American History and 
e@ “CITIZENS IN ACTION” Citizens in Action, $12.50 each; Ameri- 
2 L.P. records—7 topics can Government and World History, 
What Is Politics? ¢ Operation Voter $18.50 each. ; y 
¢ Three Key Men © The Lobbyist e Immediate shipment on receipt of 
Parties and Platforms ¢ Polling Politics check or purchase order. 


e Rascals In—Reformers Out! MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES, 323 S. Franklin St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


3 L.P. records—12 topics 
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Sensational New Luminous-Color 
Greetings Sell Amazingly Fast! 
Show most daring idea in years uper 

4 ey ues. 00 DAY -GLA ) Assortment sol son 

‘ ’ : sight! Alec new Parchment and s super value 

America’s Biggest | 24 for'si00 boxes! Huge line othe 


sellers — 512 items in al): Re 













World-famous McALPIN) Hotel 
is the center of everything 








Line of Everyday, GiftWra 

worthwhile in New York. Money Makers| ius ssiection @ Gitte 
Convenient to shoppin y This is America’s biggest money-making 
pping, actually 512 gift | erecting card and gift line, something for 
= . every one of your friends and neighbors 





business and theatres. Name Imprinted Christmas Cards 


j New ideas, clever designs, finest papers. All with SENDER'S NAME 
Utmost in comfort IMPRINTED ‘ i ww ase apiece Extra easy profits showing perge on 
: alized na ncils, stationery, matche: els. Earn 
and service. EXTRA Sasi Be US on every sala. Rush name and address for 
yma GA SA tes Persosel Conve gad aopertments | on appr val or: 

500 om pa —F aa ‘or special credit pian and fund-raising ideas r 

1 Rooms STYLE LINE, Dept. C-i9 

with bath- radie 3145 Nicotlet Ave Minneapolis, Minn 


from $4.50 
A TISCH HOTEL Educational Films 


‘ALPIN for classroom use 
about strange and fascinating 


AUSTRALIA 


7 casas HOTEL 






BROADWAY. AT 34th ST.. NEW YORK are available for rent or purchase. 


Send for free catalog of |émm. 


subjects in Kodachrome and 
DWLING PicTURES thse 
FILMSTRIPS on: Australian News & Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y 








Hawaii, Early West, Begin- 
ning Music, Ocean Freight- . - : 
ers, Trees and Forestry, TAKE A STUDY COURSE ON WHEELS 








Water and Soil Conservation, Public Re- NEXT SUMMER 

lations, Evolution of the Modern Farm. (] New England, 3 hours college credit. 
[] California 3 weeks conducted. 

1056 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Cal. [] Also, Free European Tour Folder. 





(_] Steamship or Air Reserv. Engage Now. 




















ARNOLD TOURS sence Non: 





Coming October 6th: RADIO-TV 











OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 40.T, 42-T, 44-T 





FICE Materials : 







TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS ST-24-9-54 = 

Please send me free catalogue, English Language Arts- p 

Films for Classroom Use . 

. 

Noa Grade ° 
Street or R.D No. Pupils ° 
City Zone State ® 
. 

SCCCCCT SSSA ST SST SS SESS ESTEE HEE H ETE ETERS EEE EEE SEES E ESET ESS 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB ST-25-9-54 . 

. 

Please send me tull details on how to start a TAB Club . 

- 

Name Grade 4 
. 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils ° 
« 

City Zone State ; 
. 









. 

TELEBOOK ST-26-9-54 5 

Please send me full details about a Telebook recording : 

. 

Name Grade 4 
Street or R.D No. Pupils -- 
- 

City Zone State : 
. 

Poo PPC eer 





ST-27-9-54 


UNITED WORLD FILMS 
Free social studies film preview to subscribers of 10 or 
more copies Junior Scholastic or Newstime. See complete 


details page 33-T 





Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 










. 

VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH ST-28-9-54 «© 

. 

Please send me your free booklet on I6mm projector : 

+ 

Name Grade : ~ 
. 

Street or R.D No. Pup 
. 

City Zone State 2 
+ 

. 

. 






















. 

THE WILDROOT COMPANY $T-29-9-54 : 

Please send descriptive folder on H 

. 

and copies of James Heaphy’s teaching guide ° 

re Name Grade : 
a 

Street or R.D No. Pupils . 
City Zone State : 
- 

« 

TOP rrr rrr te et 
. 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS ST-30-9-54 5 

Please send descriptive folder on ® 

The Pageant of America filmstrips > 

The Pageant of America, 15 volumes : 

Name Grade : 
ra 

. 

Street or R.D No. Pupils . 
City Zone State : 
. 

SSCS T TOOTH STE R THEE THT H ETE R ETT T REET TREE EEE EOE 
. 

YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC ST-31-9-54 : 

Please send me your new 1954-55 descriptive filmstrip . 

catalogue = 
Name___. Grade - 
. 

Beet OF Cite No. Pupils Z 
. 

State . 


City si Zone 
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The American Trail 
HE AMERICAN TRAIL, a series of 13 recorded pro- 


grams sponsored by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Veterans 


of Foreign Wars, and released more than a year ago, has 


been hailed by teachers as a welcome addition to the grow- 
ing assortment of worthwhile teaching materials. Hearing the 
records should convince you that here are instructional mate- 
terials that give a feeling of reality to historical facts. The 
manner in which the facts are presented—carefully organ- 
ized to lend themselves best to classroom use—insures the 
most in learning experiences. 

Based on important events in American history, the series 
begins with Dispatch to New York, which depicts the enact- 
ment of our Constitution into law after a series of stormy 
events which includes dramatization of a plot to sabotage 
the Constitution. 

Chapter two, titled The 
without some of the cowboy and Indian story appeal. It is 
a dramatic account of the struggle of the settlers of the 


Northwest territory in their fight for the right of self- 


Northwest Ordinance, is not 


government. 

Other chapters dramatize important events leading to the 
Louisiana Purchase, the Lewis and Clark Expedition, and 
the California Gold Rush. In a program entitled The Magic 
Wire we hear the story of Samuel F. B. Morse. The Rich 
Desert takes us to the great Southwest where we learn of 
man’s struggle against the hostile desert. Such additional 


titles as On to Monterey, The New South, The Blue Yonder 


and The Brave Flag complete the series. Accompanying the 


t 
t 


records is a study guide for teachers, giving a brief resume 
of program content and suggestions for follow-up activities. 

Most of us recognize the importance of follow-up activi- 
ties for they usually determine the educational effectiveness 
of what we hear. There is plenty of material to provide even 
the most ardent of budding historians with research projects, 
with enough left over for side trips into social studies, sci- 
ence, literature, art and geography. 

Then, too, there is the important by-product of class 
listening—the improvement of taste and the development of 
discrimination. Pupils can be led gradually to listen more 
critically to the programs they hear at home. 

These and other instructional materials will have true 
value only to the extent that we refus« merely to listen to 
them but insist that they be used to fill a pupil need at some 
particular time in his learning experience.—G. G. Broderick, 


Radio-Television Specialist, U. S. Office of Education. 


= _ Scholastic Magazines are pleased to 
announce the addition of Dudley Meek 
to the administrative staff as Treasurer 
and Vice-President. A well-known 
leader in the field of educational pub- 
lishing, Mr. Meek served for 32 years 
with Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
This summer Mr. Meek served on th 
staff of Radcliffe College, conducting 
a graduate course in “Publishing Pro- 
cedures.” 

Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, participated in the Invitation to Learning network 
program Aug. 15, with Lin Yutang and moderator Lyman 
Bryson, in a discussion of The Book of Tao, by Lao-Tse. 








New Films and Filmstrips 


New Films 

Achievementin Steel—color, “Achieve- 
ment,” National Steel Corp., Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Free. 

Freedom to Learn—27 mins., color 
or b&w, National Education Assn., 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
a. Sa Z 

Holiday in Nassau—30 mins., color; 
So Small My Island—30 mins., Japan. 
Pan American World Airways, 135 
East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. Free. 

Volpone—97 mins., French produc- 
tion of Ben Jonson’s satire; Lobola—26 
mins., social problems of South Afri- 
can natives. Dong Kingman—15 mins., 
color, watercolorist. Contemporary 
Films, 13 East 37th St., N. Y. C. 16. 

American Revolution series: Back- 
ground Period, War Years, Postwar Pe- 
riod—each 10 mins., color or b&w. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
1, Wl. 

This Jet Age—13 mins., The Third 
River—28 mins., oil in Iraq; Channel 
Islands—16 mins., The Heart Is High- 
land—20 mins., color, Scotland; They 
Planted a Stone—26 mins., Sudanese 
desert village. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
20. 

All the King’s Men, The Magic 
Carpet, Whistle at Eaton Falls, Lost 
Horizon, Bandit of Sherwood Forest, 
Return of Monte Cristo, Lorna Doone, 
Great Dan Patch—among new additions 
to feature library of Association Films, 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 

Freedom to Read—14 mins., Center 
for Mass Communication, Columbia 
University Press, 1125 Amsterdam 
Ave., N. ¥. GC. 25. 

“This Is America” releases: about 15 
mins Shark Killers, This Is Little 
League, Tower of Destiny (UN Head- 
quarters), Escape to Freedom (refu- 
gees), Transatlantic Hop, Canadian 
Mounties, Conquest of Ungava, Men 
of Science—from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
36. 

Problem Clinic—12 mins., legal aid; 
Frentier College—21 mins., education 
in Canada’s hinterland; Wardens of 
Waterton—12 mins., color or b&w, Na- 
Park; Maritime Holiday—13 
color or b&w; Mountains of the 

mins.; Physical Regions of 
23 mins.; One Little Indian— 
16 mins., color or b&w, puppet film on 
traffic safety. National Film Board of 
Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 

The Murrow-McCarthy Debate—45 
mins., American Federation of Labor, 
Dept. of Education, 1625 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

You Are What You Think—30 mins., 


eal h 


tional 
mins., 
West—20 
Canada 





Ideal Pictures, 58 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, IIl. 


New Filmstrips and Slides 


How to Use Consumer Credit Wise- 
ly—free loan. Consumer Education 
Dept., Household Finance Corp., 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Our Transportation Services series— 
35 to 48 frs. each—Transportation by 
Air—3 parts; Transportation by Water 
—4 parts; Transportation by Road—4 
parts. Arctic Flowers—35 frs., color. 
National Film Board of Canada. 

Living and Working Together series 
—color, for lower grades: Family Be- 
gins the Day, Safe Way to School, 
Busy Morning in School, Lunch and 
Play at School, Birthday Party at 
School, Family at Home. Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. 

All About Air series—color: What Air 
Is, What Air Does, What Air Pressure 
Is, Using Air Pressure, Using Com- 
pressed Air. Visual Sciences, Suffern, 
, ae 

Young America Sings—new type mii- 
sic education material, two grade-units 
now available, each contains 2 records 
and 8 filmstrips: Fourth Grade Unit 
contains songs selected to bridge gap 
from rote singing to note reading, 
awareness of phrase, etc. Fifth Grade 
Unit—songs of increasing complexity, 
two-part singing plus chromatic tones, 
major and minor mode, divided beats. 
Demonstration kit available on free 
loan. Young America Films, 18 E. 
ais &., NK. ¥. C. 37. 

New Color-slide Lectures: each set 
contains 40 color slides and text with 
full commentary on each picture: Ital- 
ian Painting, Gothic and Early Renais- 
sance; Italian Painting, High Renais- 
sance to Baroque, Five Centuries of 
French Painting; Modern Painting in 
France; Masters of Dutch and Flemish 
Painting. American Federation of Arts, 
1083 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 28. 


—Vera Falconer 








Two color films on nutrition and agriculture 
that ore completely ‘different 


“A Story of Whole Grain 
Breads” and ‘Golden Earth” 


Many other films available now. 
Write for brochures to 
GOLDEN KEY PRODUCTIONS 
1921 Hillhurst Ave., Hollywood 27, California 








“BACKGROUNDS 
OF OUR FREEDOM” 


Growing Filmstrip Series 
on Democracy’s History! 
Free Catolog, Free Preview. 
Write 


heritage filmstrips, inc. 


89-11 63rd Drive 
Rego Park 74, N.Y. 
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PRINCIPALS — SENIOR SPONSORS 


You can obtain 


GRADUATION 
PERSONAL CARDS 


FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 


x, 9Sc 


Paneled — Miss or Gents Size 


per order of 
100 cards 


They will exactly match or be in complete 
harmony with announcements manufac- 
tured by any company using highest 
quality stock. 

Learn about our Personal Card fund raising 
plan which enables you to buy direct and save 
40% for your senior class treasury. It is used 
in several thousand schools each year to help 
finance yearbooks or other class undertakings. 


Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. T 
1509 Maple St. Scranton 5, Penna. 





Longmans Plays 


A fine. selected list of one-act 
farces, comedies, 


dramas. Ask us 


to send you our new free play 


and three-act 
mysteries and 
catalogue which will help you 


to plan your season 


Play Department 


Longmans, Green and Ca. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 











HOME 
CRAFT 
COURSE 


make 
fast selling 
Jewelry Novelties r 
Toys, Fur i 
Amazing new Plasti rking 
Course for MEN and WOMEN tells 
how to fabricat cast, 


Learnt 
Plastic 
Lamps, 


and shows 


laminate, « 


A plastics 
PROJECTS 

Course t liv i y i 
popular plast: items 
INCOME! Write for | 
mation TODAY 


Interstate Training Service 
Dept. C52-J, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


Free Films 


isted, classi- 


About 3,000 Free Films are 
fied, and separately indexed by 
subject, and source the New 
Educators Guide to Free Films 
Helps you to enr nd 
vitalize your teaching 
Authentic 
— Comprehensive Easy to Use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST Randolph 9, Wis 


title 


1954 








Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW ‘100 ...5600% 
By Mail-in comptete privacy: 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | feces irs an piniya 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 100900 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
Se board members, 


chool 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends Pe etn sents aa 30000 


none 


ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE you are applying for a 
Ste Finance LO -BY- 
.. All mail is po a you 
SIGNATURE ONLY ye fe 60000 
. transaction is completely 
Teacher loans are made on signature only —no eo confidential and private 
rs, no endorsers. Ne ortgages r, furniture'o , . 
on rs. No mortgages on car, furnit , Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
One Lh a vy. ? 
. are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
, short Application and Note below. That's all you have 
Convenient monthly installmeats pay loan out: of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income - : ° + Aeaghen 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money—~sa tenes : organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 





























® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also, This is Old Reliable Company 
an extra service special value to teachers 
Over 50 Years of Service 


offered by State Finance Company. 
PRIVATE S = STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or | . OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


| PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


7-**=== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------"" 


To State Finance Company, Dept. U-151 | The following are all the debts that I have: 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska | Full Amount Paying . 7 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is [ still Owe Per Mo To Whom Owing Address 

made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge < 

or cost whatsoever 

Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 3 $ 

(it de present nee, if any) $ payme 3 UR ¢ . a , 
sale en oe paymen SE IN OUR OFFI FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files 


per montt you receive salary 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Street Town State Occup 


Previous 


employment Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Saiary 
| Occup 


per n 


et 
of Relative (Relationship) 


rown 

I et State Occup 

owr 

Mont! Name of Relative (Relationship) 

Vhat securit nm k loan Street rown State Occup 

List below OTHER Lo I t or pe i aD y ’ oar The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan agree that 

if an san be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent 

s ' 

Pay re or al « ‘ Sign Full Street 
ay me ? Name Hert Address 

Purpose rown County State 





Final pmc. d jate | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 


NOTE Amt t pmt. due date al ut. due da in. anc t.p 
f loan n Mo. pmts $ the unpaid principal and int. | Date 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 


per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
», render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


Agreed rate he Pe $150 and 244 per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice 
f interest in « s of $300 and % of 1 per’ month on any remainder of such 

OF sutere inp rincipal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and cons atrwation of this note shall be determined under 

4 actua elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days d by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 

returned to the undersigned. 


sideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 

t above stated, the und gned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 

together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 

made in consec at v n ly payments 
ir i y € due date for t i] yment and con 

; same y h succeeding month to and including the stated due 


ior the final payme nt 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED grniians 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED . . (If married, 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 











both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 





TAB SSS SS SSSSSSSSC SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCKCSSCSSSF STF FSS FSS SEF SFSSSeaecennceusenaaeaan 





